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ON THE IRRELEVANCY OF DREAMS 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE TRIAL-AND-ERROR THEORY OF 
DREAMING 


Lyp1arp H. Horton 


RITING in 1g01, Professor Bergson attributes the 
commonly noted failure of appropriateness in 
dreaming thoughts to the lack—on the dreamer’s 

part—of sufficient effort or energy for summon- 
ing the correct mental associations. In this sense, he treats 
the absurdity of dreams as a peculiarity of the relaxed 
nervous tension of sleep, involving an absence of requisite 

“force.” On the other hand, Dr. Freud, in his theory of 

dreams (scarcely published when Bergson wrote his essay) 

emphasizes the presence of a positive influence: that of the 

Endopsychic Censor, who takes the blame for the droll dis- 

guises of meaning in dreams. Freud’s idea is that the “‘dis- 

tortion” or garbling of our thought in dreams is produced 
by a sort of censorship which prevents the dreaming con- 
sciousness from knowing the mind’s thought as it is; hence, 
the real thought that is in play is kept from being outspoken, 
as it were. But, we are told by the psycho-analysts of the 

Vienna school that the repressed thought has a way of 

‘passing the censor” and expressing itself through symbols; 

these are then supposed to be utterances of the Unconscious, 

from which the deeper meaning of a dream can be interpreted. 
Thus there is presented an antithetical picture: Bergson | 
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emphasizes the deficiency of a necessary force that should 
be present in order to bring forward the perfectly relevant 
idea, and install it in consciousness. On the other hand, 
Freud dwells especially on the presence in the dream of a 
positive influence, acting to keep the correct mental image 
at bay: 1. é., to hold it below the threshold of consciousness, 
where it will not “offend the censor.” 

What my own inquiries into several thousand dreams 
tend to show is that neither of these conceptions is funda- 
mental; each author has simply set forth the mechanism of 
dreaming as he has seen it in a particular class of dreams. 
This has been done (sometimes in masterly and sometimes 
in magisterial fashion) by the use of parables and symbols 
appropriate, less to onirocritics than to the writer’s particu- 
lar business; the one writing as a trenchant philosopher, the 
other as a practical psychotherapeutist. No reconciliation 
can here be attempted. The discrepancies between the two 
theories require a new formulation that shall rest on con- 
siderations of physiological psychology. And, as a step in 
this direction (and perhaps as acontribution toward eventual 
harmony of views about dreams) I would emphasize the 
importance of what physiologists call the “summation of 
stimuli,” as a resource in explaining the manifestations of 
irrelevancy in dreams. 


STIMULUS-CONTROL IN THE DREAMING PROCESS 


Broadly stated, my supposition is that, if the controlling 
conditions of relevant conversation or of normal mental 
discourse are analyzed, they will be found to comprise cer- 
tain distinguishable factors or associative controls, of which, 
likewise, the analogs or homologs can be delineated as the 
elements of stimulus-control in dreams. On this basis, a 
common standard of reference is provided, making possible 
a parallel between relevant and irrelevant trains of thought, 
by contrasting the regulated and the (supposedly) unregu- 
lated control of the corresponding factors on either side. 
The regulated stimulus-control (recognized as known rules 
of rhetoric and syntax) is naturally enough, the leading 
element in the comparison; and the factors in the detailed 
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working of the comparison, being matters of everyday 
usage, may be briefly analyzed, as follows: 

First, there are the recurring stimuli that keep. the 
mental discourse going; these are often purely external, in 


dreams as well as in conversations. Second, there is usually < 


some higher unit of associative control, known in controlled- 
association work as the element of “convergent attention;” 
this often has the character of “spontaneity” in dreams, or 
falls into the category of definite purpose, or passionate end, 
and is often vaguely called Wish. This will be spoken of 
arbitrarily as the Ulterior Motive. Thirdly, there is the 
element which I must refer to—following William James— 
as the Topic of Thought. It often appears quite normally 
in dreams; but even more than the other two factors, is 
liable to take an aborted form, and to consist of inchoate 
residues of recent impressions. At times, it is embryonic 
and one can trace it out as a sketch or anlage, while the 
dreamer seems to be picking up the thread of thought. 

[ assume that each one of these elements manifests 
itself as a process within the nervous mass, involving the 
functioning of a discrete portion of the neurographic net- 
work, or nerve-patterns; and that the imagery of dreams, 
as well as the mental pictures that take part in any mental 
discourse, is inseparable from the operation of such sub- 
strates. This assumption is made on the same principle 
that I would state a telephone conversation to be insepara- 
ble from the operation of the corresponding instruments, 
wires, plugs, switchboards and telephone centrals. 


MECHANISM OF MENTAL PREPAREDNESS 


The idea here presented (of the normal mental dis- 
course) is that the reproduction of any specific relevant 
image before consciousness is a function of the interplay of 
the above factors, through their physiological mechanisms; 
thus partaking of the nature of “reinforcement,” “facilita- 
tion” (Bahnung) or cumulation of their individual effects. 
This idea, which is that of reciprocal summation occurring 
between two or three of these factors, is a key—as I view it— 
to the operations of the mind; but so far as dreams are con- 
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cerned it has not been made use of as fully as it deserves. 
And, for this reason, it is the object of the following para- 
graphs to confer a measure of precision upon the meaning 
of reinforcement and facilitation in dreams, {with particular 
reference to the mischances in the mutual working of the 


three factors. 

Accordingly, I shall lay stress on the role of adventitious 
forces (that is, of Chance, rather than Design) as making 
the interferences with the appropriate recall of ideas in 
dreams; for there seems to be a functioning of trivial thoughts 
in the summation of stimuli, which is as much under-rated 
by Freud, Bergson and others, as it is over-estimated in the 


conceptions of laymen. 

In dreams, we find the mind operating with marked 
irrelevancy in relation not only to the stimuli playing upon 
the sensorium, but also inf the matter of an apparent lack of 
purposiveness. Yet the eye of analysis can often detect 
the fairly persistent activity of given stimuli in the dream, 
coupled with a somewhat tenacious Ulterior Motive. It 
then seems as if the manifestations of irrelevancy were due 
to the absence of that other integration and organization 
among the brain elements, which I assume to be necessary 
for the adequate functioning of the topic-of-thought. For 
the organized topic-of-thought may be regarded as a special- 
ly prepared system of facilitations, calculated to impart the 
well-known effect of “coherency” upon the summation- 
effect of the next (and usually expected) incoming stimulus 
—as illustrated in any normal conversation. ‘The topic-of- 
thought is thus of the essence of regulated thought, in con- 
junction with that other “higher unit,” of which the “re- 
inforcement” is distinguishable as purpose or Ulterior 
Motive. But all these factors of relevancy, including even 
the sensorium, maintain their function only on the condi- 
tion of a certain mental preparedness which is essentially 
what we mean by the state of vigil, or being awake. 

It is this state of preparedness that usually lapses with 
the advent of sleep; not,I believe, onaccount of any abso- 
lutely inherent peculiarity of the condition of complete 
repose; but on account of the neglect of any special pre- 
cautions for maintaining an orderly state of mind on going 
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to sleep. In other words, we leave our mind to adjust 
itself, while falling asleep; as we never would think of doing 
when engaging in conversation. To this unpreparedness 
of mere negligence, is subsequently added the unprepared- 
ness that arises in regard to unexpected or unforeseeable con- 
tingencies. What we reap as a result is the irrelevancy of 
our responses in dreams, which are analogous to our responses 
under conditions of emotion, confusion or surprise. 

The physiological basis lies in a disintegrative relaxa- 
tion in the nerve-patterns or neurograms, corresponding to 
the characteristic relaxation of the reflexes. For this reason, 
our systems of “reinforcement” or “facilitation,” persist- 
ing only in a state of disaggregation, are fitful, casual, i. ¢. 
adventitious in their algebraic effect upon the physiological 
summations. ‘This is the notion I wish to develop in contra- 
distinction to Bergson’s theory, so far as it lays stress upon 
the effort of selecting a correct percept or apperception for a 
given stimulus. 


Tue Suprosep LABOR OF RECOLLECTION 


On this point of effort, Bergson imagines the dreaming 
ego telling the waking ego what is needful to explain the 
difference between their natures: 

“You imagine that in order to hear a dog barking, and 
to know that it is a dog that barks, you have nothing to do. 
That is a great mistake. You accomplish, without suspect- 
ing it a considerable effort. You take your entire memory, 
all your accumulated experience, and you bring this formid- 
able mass of memories to converge upon a single point, in 
such a way as to insert exactly in the sounds you hear that 
one of your memories which is the most capable of being 
adapted to it. Nay, you must obtain a perfect adherence, 
for between the memory that you evoke and the crude 
sensation that you perceive there must not be the least 
discrepancy; otherwise you would be just dreaming. This 
adjustment you can only obtain by an effort of the memory 
and an effort of the perception. . . You exert then, 
continually every moment of the day, an enormous effort. 
Your life in a waking state is a life of labor, even whefi you 
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think you are doing nothing, for at every minute you have 
to choose and every minute exclude.” 

Reading this as part of a philosophical exposition of 
the mechanism of dreams, of which the main object is to 
emphasize the fact that perception in dreams can be ex- 
plained in terms of perceptive processes of waking life, one 
would wish to leave the above statements unchallenged, 
lest one spoil the balance of parts in the admirable whole. 
Therefore, one would treat the stressing of “effort” with 
every allowance for the author’s drift toward hyperbole. 
But that which is unimportant vagueness or exaggeration 
in a philosophical essay may become misleading ambiguity 
when seen from a psychological viewpoint. For the psychol- 
ogy of dreams requires more precision than even Freud and 
Bergson have brought to its study; and we should not rest 
satisfied with the supposed finality of this idea of deficiency 
of effort, any more than with the idea of Libido, or the con- 
cept of censorship as fundamental explanations of dream 
processes. So we must aver that Bergson, although brill- 
iantly suggestive in other directions, has, in the present 
connection, fallen into equivocal statements regarding two 


entirely different kinds of effort: namely, (a) the effort (of 
maintaining muscular and nervous tonus) that is incidental 
to general alertness, 1. ¢. to the state of vigil; and (6) the 
energy of the mental reaction in perception as such. 


THe SUBLIMINAL IN PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 


This concept of effort involves a confusion between the 
dynamic necessities of maintaining a generalized tension of 
the organism, on the one hand, and that of raising the tension 
of a particular portion of the memory register (neurogram) 
on the other. Admitting that these two tensions interact 
in the organism, it is all the more important that they 
should be distinguished, and not blended (by confusion of 
ideas) in the mind of the psychologist. The needed dis- 
tinction is not possible in the terms or from the viewpoints 
adopted by Bergson, requiring as it does the physiological 
standpoint, which he forsakes when treating of “effort.” 
The modern interpretation of the working of the cerebrum 
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requires us to keep to the fore a conception which traverses 
this still indefinite formulation of tension and of effort in 
Bergson’s scheme of explanation: namely, the reflex prin- 
ciple, and the allied idea of the summation of inadequate 
stimuli for the excitation of a memory-reflex. In this is 
included the concept of a “threshold of consciousness.” 

The whole problem of the succession of our thoughts 
in dreams acquires a different aspect if we regard the evoca- 
tion of memories from the standpoint of the accepted psycho- 
physiological notion of the threshold of consciousness. In 
psychology, we may then apply the distinction that physiol- 
ogists have long recognized between so-called liminal sub- 
liminal and supraliminal stimuli or excitations, as abundant- 
ly illustrated in the reflex activities of the laboratory frog. 
Popularly speaking, this means that below the zone of con- 
scious thought there are, as Galton, Janet, Prince have long 
contended, quasi-mental activities continually going on, 
although shut off from observation. This idea of subliminal 
processes (lately enriched by Woodworth’s “Imageless 
Thought”) is one that everyday experience, when tutored 
by psychological insight, is well fitted to confirm and en- 
large. For who is there who has not, at one time or another, 
sensed the “‘threshold of recall” through a name long sought 
for in vain, and later slowly emerging after several trials had 
brought a feeling of “‘nearness.” A long chapter could be 
written about these reluctant or fleeting memories of which 
one says, “I thought I had it on the tip of my tongue,” or 
“Tt flashed by, but now I have lost it.”” These mechanisms 
might be spoken of as “threshold phenomena.” ‘They are 
the ones, par excellence, to procure the elucidation of the 
phenomena of dream life. 

It is an intrinsic feature of the present argument to 
treat the appearance of a given image before consciousness 
as a function of a rise of excitation in a nervous substrate 
or neurogram. ‘To “flash” the neurogram (supraliminally) 
takes time, what may be called “finding time;” and the 
delayed response of the proper experiential equivalent of a 
stimulus or cue is subject to peculiar variations and mishaps 
according to the previous excitability or “facilitation” of 
the corresponding neurograms or nerve patterns. ‘This has 
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already been set forth distinctly, although somewhat hypo- 
thetically, in a previous paper on the “‘ Apparent Inversion 
of Time in Dreams.” It was explained, in connection with 


the concept of “‘apperceptive delay” that the headway of 
previously facilitated neurograms might cause these to flash 
into consciousness in advance of the neurogram most appro- 
priate to the stimulus. It remains to explain and illustrate 
a number of the features of this concept; especially is it 
necessary to define the process of physiological summation 


in connection therewith. Accordingly, the following ex- 
ample is chosen to illustrate the concurrent effect of two 
cues in flashing a series of neurograms which represent trial 
apperceptions of the principal cue or stimulus. At the same 
time, the principles of apperceptive delay and oniric inver- 
sion will be conveniently exhibited in their working. 


Tue DREAM OF THE PANTRY CUPBOARD 


Circumstances of the Dream. Having to take in 
haste a train in the afternoon, I forego my luncheon in 
order to catch the one o’clock express, which carries no 
dining car. On the principle that gui dort dine, I decide 
to sleep as long and as deeply as possible during the 
“run,” which is to be of one hour. Having learned a 
special technique for inducing states of relaxation, I 
make the fullest trial of it in these circumstances. The 
success is made evident by the enjoyment of a deep 
and refreshing sleep, in which the only specific incident 
is the following dream: 

The Dream: | see a child, apparently six years old, 
in a plain brown dress with a short skirt, standing on a 
chair in front of a cupboard, the open door of which 
reveals the shelves within. ‘The child’s back is turned, 
while it reaches above its head to replace on a shelf, a 
jam pot, from which liberal sustenance has been taken, 
as evidenced by the jam-bedaubed hand and the cheek 
in profile. Suddenly, the child turns from this busi- 
ness, as if caught in the act—/flagrante delicto—bringing 
into full view a surprised and horror-stricken visage. 
The emotion thus portrayed is one I (as dreamer) soon 
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come to share, as an apprehension justified by an un- 
earthly screech apparently emanating from outside the 
pantry, first as if from the kitchen nearby, and then as 
if from outside the pantry window. Finally the sound 
seems to hover about in unlocalized fashion. 

I then awake to the stridulant noise of the car- 
wheels grinding on the curve, as we turn into the station- 
yard at my destination. 


The characteristic features of this dream are: 1. The 
extreme’ irrelevancy of the precursory images. 2. The 
correct apprehension of the sound’s quality before the end 
of the dream. 3. ‘The simplicity of the factors in play, as 
shown by the subsequent analysis. 

The pantry cupboard scene is evidently a phantasy 
provoked by two accidentally conjoined but logically unre- 
lated stimuli: the one a hunger sensation, the other a sound 
of screeching wheels. ‘There is, as I view it, automatic repre- 
sentation or “reproduction” of imagery that is relevant to 
the two jointly, but in varying proportion. ‘The resulting 
compound of reproductive effects can be visualized very 
much in the same way as one pictures the composition of 
mechanical forces through the well-known “parallelogram 
of forces;”’ a circumstance of which advantage is taken in 


the accompanying diagram. 
‘Tue Given CUES AND THE INDEX OF RELEVANCY 


The figure makes it possible to conceive the effect of 
varied reaction that is produced by the same two reproductive 
tendencies when operating at different and shifting intensi- 
ties. It will be seen, from the “‘phases” of the diagram, 
how the influence of one reproductive tendency grows as the 
other dwindles, and how the severally depicted ratios be- 
tween these influences correspondingly determine distinctive 
reproductions from memory. Here we can imagine how 


quantitative relations among the factors of stimulation 
might determine the qualitative selections in mental reac- 
tions. For, in view of this schema, there seems to have been 
obtained a measure of that “perfect adherence” which is 
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supposed by Bergson to be so characteristically lacking in 
the dreaming process. 

The violation of the rules of ordinary waking association 
(relevancy) comes from the fact that the two stimuli in 
operation, are such as we would, if awake, especially guard 
against conjoining—having in mind actively the requirement 
of controlling our responses in relation to specific topics of 
thought. Such elements of control being here absent, any 
two other factors are sufficient to control the response. 
This still shows adaptation of response to stimulus, but illus- 
trates the bizarre effect of adventitious junctions between 
otherwise unrelated cues. It follows that it should interest 
us quite as much to understand the relevancy of the dream 
images to the wrong cue (hunger) as to comprehend the 
irrelevancy in regard to the right cue (sound); this discrep- 
ancy being especially marked at the beginning of the dream. 

The relevancy of the dream imagery to the principal 
cue (sound) is obviously the inverse of the degree of relevancy 
to the accessory cue. ‘This may be expressed as an index of 
relevancy, in terms of common fractions, to wit:— 


_ Vertical Co-ordinate 


Relevancy to Hunger Cue: Hocsontal Coeedionte 


. " = ‘ ,=—— Horizontal Co-ordinate 
Relevancy to Sound Cue: Vertion! Comdinete 


Thus the one dwindles while the other grows, inversely. 
Eventually there is complete elimination of the Hunger Cue’s 
influence. Especially remarkable is the process’ whereby 
one cue may cause irrelevancy of response to another more 
important cue, with which adventitious conjunction has 
taken place. ‘The process can be analyzed in purely dynamic 
terms, applicable not only to this simple dream, but to 
innumerable other lapses from coherency, in complex cases. 


THRESHOLD PHENOMENA OF THE DREAM 


The simplicity of the factors in this dream is to be 
accounted for by the circumstance that I had, when going 
to sleep, slowly and deliberately relaxed the attention; em- 
ploying unusual precautions for getting rid of adventitious 
facilitations. ‘This means that I had reduced to a minimum 
the interference-role of casual memories, which might other- 
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wise have “perseverated” as sub-excited neurograms, over- 
ready to add their confusing effect to the summation of 
forces. But, if I have chosen this dream for illustration, it 
is precisely because it permits the formulation of the working 
of two of the factors without the interference of having to 
consider the third. As it is, the sole interfering factor, to 
be traced in its operation, is the non-germane cue of Hunger. 
The factor conventionally named topic-of-thought is removed 
from the problem—made negligible—owing to the “‘ demobi- 
lization” of the corresponding neurograms, during the pre- 
sleeping period. ‘The preparation for sleep thus gave a clear 
field for the interactions of the two cues, as we shall now see. 

Let us here suppose, then, that the actual sensation or 
prompting of appetite remained sub-excited, in spite of the 
relaxation. The sound of wheels grinding would thus come 
as a second, more powerful excitation to set the other in 
operation, by a process of physiological summation in the 
neurones and at the synapses. Thereafter, the order of 
events becomes an expression of these interacting influences 
or reproductive tendencies, which we can visualize as fol- 
lows: 

1. Hunger stimuli, reinforced by a general excitation 
of the nerve system through a powerful auditory stimulus, 
sub-excite a group of memories—a whole gallery of pictures, 
as it were—associated with the satisfaction of hunger; or, 
in different terms, the available neurograms registered in 
connection with eating-situations become partially aroused. 
These are positive responses (subliminal of course) to the 
non-germane cue of hunger, called the accessory cue, and cor- 
responding to “‘Ulterior Motive.” 

2. Persistent screeching sounds of wheels grinding 
arouse, by emotional congruity, a set of experiences or 
mental images previously constellated with surprise-horror 
situations: 1. ¢., the neurograms for these memories are 
sub-excited, pre-stimulated, as are already the more activated 
hunger-neurograms. ‘These are the nascent sub-excitations 
germane to the principal cue. 

3. A reciprocal summation-effect (reinforcement) is 
developed as between the two systems of sub-excited neuro- 
grams: ‘That is, the excitation or neurodynamic impulse— 
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“‘neurodyn,” let me call it for short—spreading from the 
two sources in question, and escaping through various 
nerve channels (neurographic canalizations) encounters a 
neurogram wherein its flow is doubled upon itself; for the 
“neurodyn” has reached a nerve pattern common to both 
subexcited registers of memory; a junction-point has been 
found, as may adventitiously occur whenever any two 
systems of thought are activated. Accordingly, the tension 
(neururgic tonus) becomes supraliminal in that neurogram: 
the neurodyn flows to it until the physiological fact of sum- 
mation becomes translated into a psychological perception. 
4. The psychic correlate of the nerve pattern, thus 
designated by the rendez-vous of nerve impulses from two 
sensory foci, is flashed into the dream: it is none other than 
the scene of a child stealing jam and caught in the act. On 
analysis this proves to have been a most perfect and relevant 
“‘selection;” this being, of all my memory-pictures (as ] 
figure it) the only one in which the indulgence of appetite 
and the emotion of surprise-horror could possibly have 
coalesced. For, as 1 may now explain, the dream picture in 
question corresponds to an experience of my childhood; the 
cupboard and the child’s kilt being contemporaneous with 
my sixth birthday, as well as the partiality for jam, and my 
interest in that particular cupboard. 
5s. Meantime, the auditory areas of my brain have 


5. 


not failed to pass on their excitation continually ‘to the 
association fields that mediate the memory of emotion and 
of the muscular action-patterns for surprise-horror, or fear. 
These incipient innervations within my own nerve-muscle 
system are at once painted upon the child’s face: they are 
transposed, externalized, in accordance with that histrionic 
type of association that Emerson, Galton and number of 
other writers on dreams have long called attention to. 

(The “projection” of emotion upon an alter ego, either 
as a feature of insanity or as an incident of dreaming, fur- 
nishes a topic replete with cases parallel to this one.) 


EMERGENCE OF THE CorRECT EXPERIENTIAL 
EQUIVALENT 


6. The auditory stimulus is coming into its own: the 
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sub-excited neurograms closely affiliated with (relevant to) 
the sound in question are now manifested in consciousness. 
If these did not show themselves sooner, through the 
earlier “flashing” of their correlated conscious imagery, 
it was because not enough time had passed for the stimulus 
to gather strength: the summation-product of the “neuro- 
dyn” from the two sources (hunger-register and sound- 
register) still remained below the “flashing point.” But 
none the less the sound stimulus had, from the very start, 
joined with ‘he pre-stimulated hunger stimulus in “‘ flashing” 
jther neurograms wherein the neurodyn had consequently 
become more rapidly reinforced. This explains how the 
incorrect images outstrip the correct ones now emerging. 
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This stage of the dream is characterized by the con- 
sciousness of some horror-inspiring sound, which is conceived 
as originating from the now fading setting of pantry, kitchen, 
or space outside the window; but the sound-percept detaches 
itself from one after another of these settings till the screech 
seems to come from nowhere in particular. (One might 
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say that the sound was correctly perceived at this point but 
incorrectly apperceived.) 

7. Next, there is the awakening. All that was missing 
for a completely normal or relevant recognition of the 
stimulus is now supplied by the returning sense of orienta- 
tion, which installs the sound of wheels-in-the-curve amid 
its proper settings of train and railroad yard. 

The change of conditions is not so great as might seem: 
there has been, as a result of the awakening, only a broaden- 
ing of the associations: a recollection of all the characteristics 
of the sound that was so aptly sensed in the dream. For, 
as Prince has put it, “recollection is only a more perfect 
kind of memory.” (“The Unconscious”’.) 

8. Complete repose of mind and body persist for some 
time after this awakening—a characteristic condition of 
rest recalling certain ekperiments in which I proved (to 
myself at least) that awareness may be maintained and 
correct apperceptive processes carried on consistently with 
a degree of general relaxation comparable to that of sleep 
itself. 

However that may be, I remain strikingly free from 


any sense of effort, I have no perplexity or memory of per- 
plexity, nor can I detect any psychic or physical condition 
that would give support to the proposition that I had been 
engaged in any sort of mental labor of the order of voluntary 
attention. 

So much then for the analysis of the stages of this 
dream. 


Tue Doctrine or Errort 


I am under the impression that my organism, at first in 
sleep and then in the waking state, had been simply respond- 
ing to the sound stimulus according to a purely reflex princi- 
ple: the phantasmagoria taking the shape that we have 
seen, simply because the organism was responding along the 
lines of least resistance. To anyone having well in mind 
the distinction between voluntary and involuntary atten- 
tion, it will not seem necessary at once to assume that 
there was “effort;” unless this word is applicable to the 
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mere fact of nerve conduction.. It would seem to be stretch- 
ing the term to apply it to the definitely timed and de- 
limitable distribution of the impulse from a stimulus, at its 
regular rate of approximately 100 feet per second or to the 
incidental delays at the synapses. These are the basic 
facts contemplated in the conception of Apperceptive Delay 
which I would offer in place of the conception of Effort. 

The delay in reaching the correct apperception of the 
principal stimulus and the precursory evocation of irrelevant 
images, and the gradual shifting or orientation toward re- 
levancy, are explainable—according to my view—not as 
due to increasing effort, but as due to a simple change in 
dynamic relations between two cues. The bizarre images 
are to be regarded as incidental, supernumerary processes: 
a shunting of the stimulus-wave through nerve-switches or 
synapses, following the line of least resistance. And cor- 
respondingly, the escapement of stimulus and its debouching 
into consciousness as imagery, are to be visualized as de- 
pending upon the gathering strength of one stimulus (sound) 
and the COMPARATIVE WANING of the other (hunger). 

But Bergson’s theory as to why incorrect images are 
evoked is almost the exact reverse of my own: he emphasizes 
the dreamer’s lack of power to summon the correct image 
before consciousness; whereas I insist that mal-apperception 
is demonstrably a function of the abnormal readiness (facili- 
tation or reinforcement) on the part of other alien images, 
which thereby possess an advantage at the beginning of the 
apperceptive process. Bergson’s statement on the point 
of effort is positive: 

“What requires effort is the precision of adjustment. 
To connect the sound of a barking dog with the memory of 
a crowd that murmurs and shouts requires no effort. But 
in order that this sound should be perceived as the barking 
of a dog, a positive effort must be made. It is this force 
that the dreamer lacks. It is by that and by that alone, 
that he is distinguished from the waking man.” 


Tue Rertex Nature or PERCEPTION 


Now, in place of the doctrine of effort, as above stated, 
we shall need to develop the more definite conception of 
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reflex-facilitation and especially of relative facilitation; first 
brushing aside those views about “force” which can serve 
only to becloud the issue of fact. 

To start with, we should understand that the cart has 
been put before the horse, in this insistence upon effort: 
actually the stimulus of a dog barking, of a door slamming, 
or of other similar phenomenon, supplies of its own motion 
sufficient excitation to account for many subsequent associa- 
tion-processes, regardless of any alleged initiative on the 
part of the perceiving or apperceiving organism. And here 
is the place to insist again on the fact that the use of our 
stock of ideas (neurograms) in perception, apperception 
and in non-forced attention is ordinarily reflex in character 
and correspondingly effortless. 

On the other hand, if we should take literally the con- 
ception of Bergson as t6 the means of precise adjustment in 
perception, we should have to regard the mind as a book 
without an index: each cue or stimulus-idea would require 
a turning of all the pages of experience to find the appro- 
priate mental picture. But, fortunately, the memory em- 
bodies devices that are essentially labor-saving, and adapted 
to the function of economically utilizing the mental register, 
which is made up of so-called “‘experiences.”” The mind’s 
economy has been aptly characterized by R. W. Emerson: 

“There is no book like the memory, none with such a 
good index, and that of every kind, alphabetic, systematic, 
arranged by names of persons, by colors, tastes, smells, 
shapes, likeness, unlikeness, by all sorts of mysterious hooks 
and eyes to catch and hold, and contrivances for giving a 
hint.” 

Moreover, when one considers the doubt that has been 
cast by Thorndike and others, upon the existence of any 
true intellectual fatigue, and the demonstration of widely 
spread confusion of ideas on this subject as revealed by 
laboratory findings and curves for mental work, it seems 
well to think twice before accepting a similarly questionable 
concept, like deficiency of force in the dreamer, or his lack 
of mental effort, as an explanation of the incoherency of 
dreams. 
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If we fall into perceptive or apperceptive errors, when 
lrowsy or when dreaming, it is not, so far as I can discover, 
due to the dropping out of some supposititious factor named 
‘effort,’ but on account of specific definable circumstances, 
which, however, have so far not been given their due weight 

any theory of dreams. These circumstances relate to 
the physiological topics of facilitation (Bahnung) and re- 
inforcement, and to the summation of inadequate stimuli 
below the threshold of consciousness. 

\lready, in a paper on “The Apparent Inversion of 
lime” in a certain kind of dream, | have undertaken to 
ipply these physiological notions to elucidating the mechan- 
ism of trial-and-error in dreams. A somewhat hypothetical 
illustration was offered in the shape of the Door Slam 
Dream; in which instance the slamming of a door was mal- 
apperceived as the firing of a shot in battle, and made the 
conclusion of a phantasy of going to war, after enlisting and 
o on. This series of seemingly straightforward dream 
tableaux was discussed so as to bring out the inversion of 


he original order of the subconscious train of ideas. It 


argued that trial apperceptions of the persisting stimulus 


ight become active as a series or chain of reactions (oniric 
tena) in which the stimulus called up one idea, and this 
nother in turn and so on, very much as a locomotive starts 
a string of freight cars; and all this was supposed to have 
been made possible by a previously linked-together topic- 
f-thought namely, War and Enlistment. The accom- 
panying diagram showed how this train of ideas might be 
tarted up by the stimulus so that the last link in the chain 
became the first to manifest itself in consciousness; thus, 
ndicating for any dream of that type, what the mechanism 
f apparent time-reversal would be. The explanation was 
made to depend upon the conception of residual tensions, 
perseverating as facilitations derived from the previous 
topic-of-thought. 
The present paper ‘s in part the same. It completes 
the theory of time-reversal by showing how the identical 
phenomenon (oniric inversion) may be brought about by a 
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different pairing among the three assumed factors; namely, 
in this case, between the stimulus (principal cue) and the 
ulterior motive (accessory cue). The mutua summations 
from these two sources, can (as shown in the illustration) 
be viewed as producing a precursory set of trial appercep- 
tions while the correct apperception is slowly rising into 
consciousness, thus simulating a time-reversal, as in the 
Door Slam Dream. But in the Pantry Cupboard Dream, 
the two cues (hunger and sound) are in concurrent activity 
and reinforce one another; while in the earlier illustration 
there is simply a residual facilitation holding over from a 
(supposedly) waking topic-of-thought. The distinction, to 
be sure, is one that can hardly be maintained except in the 
interest of a schematic presentation like the present one. 
This requires me to speak arbitrarily of reinforcement 
when dealing with the summation effect of the accessory 
cue, and of facilitation when speaking of the influence of 
residual tensions pertaining to the past topic-of-thought. 

In either case, whether we deal with an.active rein- 
forcement or a passive facilitation, the effect is the same 
upon the mental discourse of the dreamer: namely, an escape 
from the course that would normally be dictated by the 
principal cue, a seeming diversion into side channels of 
association (like “‘wool-gathering”) and the reproduction 
in the dreaming consciousness of a series of images that at 
first appear to have nothing in common with the cue under 
consideration. But when the complete series is reviewed- 
and especially when it is completed by a correct waking 
percept—it becomes apparent that, from the very beginning, 
the earlier images did bear a certain relevancy to the principal 
cue after all. 

Out of the wonderment caused by the experience of 
these bizarre trains of thought, with their surprising approxi- 
mation to the stimulus that wakes the dreamer has arisen 
the problem of so-called time-inversion, the mechanism of 
which is here sketched. Thus, whether the trial apper- 
ceptions of a stimulus are aroused by reinforcement or 
by facilitation, it amounts to the same thing in one respect: 
there is a fanciful filling-in of images ancillary to the “cor- 
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rect-idea-of-the-stimulus” (stimulus-idea) pending the ap- 
pearance of the latter in consciousness. 


I] 


Vicartous MANIFESTATIONS OF THE STIMULUS-IDEA 


. 


It can scarcely be repeated too often that the “normal 
experiential equivalent of the stimulus or cue” (stimulus- 
idea) usually is from the beginning a factor in producing 
the so-called trial apperceptions. ‘These are oftentimes so 
peculiarly marshalled by the influence of the stimulus-idea 
that they amount to “proxies” or foreshadowings of it. 
Some writers, not understanding the ultimate character of 
these trial apperceptions have called them “symbols;” 
whereby much loose thinking on the subject has been intro- 
duced into dream study. And the idea of so-called “sym- 
bolism” having gained entrance into the field of dream 
interpretation, has opened the way for a flood of specula- 
tion on the relation of dreams to folklore, mythology and 
philosophy, a divagation with which the present account 
can have nothing to do. Suffice it to say that because the 
alleged “‘symbol” in the dream actually has the character 
of a trial apperception, it must necessarily happen that it 
approximates or simulates at times the sort of vicarious 
thinking, or reasoning by “‘ proxies” which we call symbolism 
when encountered in the operations of full consciousness. 
For practical purposes, the “‘symbols” of the psycho- 
analytic schools have only this in common with the formula- 
tion of Trial Apperceptions, namely that from both alike 
inferences can be drawn. But the difference is that the 
formulation of Symbolism lends itself conspicuously to false 
inferences as to the mechanism and meaning of what is 
going on in the dreamer’s mind! 

Whatever may be said in favor of the psycho-analytic 
practice of treating dream items as out-and-out “symbols,” 
comporting a transcendental meaning, this is none the less— 
from a purely intellectual point-of-view—a “lazy man’s 
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method” of reaching out for the implications of a given 
dream. And this is so because it sets aside many intellectual 
precautions, which the probability of error, the range of 
individual differences, and other considerations of method 
should impose. 

That dream items may present vicariously and darkly 
certain qualities of the non-appearing stimulus-idea is demon- 
strable; but patient care must be used in exploiting the 
principle thus suggested, lest the bounds of reasonable in- 
ference be overstepped. And the current psycho-analytic 
conceptions of Symbolism do go out of bounds in overriding 


such salutary checks upon speculation as are furnished by 
the biological principles of Varied Reaction, Trial and 
Error, Interferences with Recall, Reaction Time, and other 
more purely psychological principles that might be mentioned 


and with all of which*the present theory of Trial Appercep- 
tions is in accord. 


INCONSTANCY OF VICARIOUS REPRESENTATION 


Empirically, that extreme conception of Vicarious Rep- 
resentation which is implied by the psycho-analytic doc- 
trines of Symbolism, rests on the alleged constancy with 
which certain “symbols,” (in the shape of specific dream 
items affected with a special meaning) afe supposed to recur. 
But after investigating the dreams of a great variety of 
subjects and collecting severalt housand examples through 
a period of about seven years, 1 am unable to verify this 
supposition of constant meaning or fixed symbolism in any 
positive degree. What I have found is that snakes, umbrel- 
las, sticks, wells, water, treacle, roast beef, burning meat 
and what not, may appear as images in a dream on account 
of some cryptic stimulus-idea that is acting as an incitement 
to subliminal free-association, and which controls the 
“flashing” of the item through some slight bond of similar- 
ity, or of contiguity in experience. But, as I have set forth, 
snakes in a dream may “symbolize” a dangerous well; 
that is, the cylindrical shape, the danger involved and other 
properties may be “colors” or reflections of the stimulus- 
idea simply by the most tenuous similarities and by the 
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most adventitious circumstances. For, to invoke again the 
present theory, the slight influence of the stimulus-idea 
upon a mass of ancillary ideas, of potential Trial Appercep- 
tions, may find itself, in the most impromptu manner, re- 
inforced or facilitated in a particular direction by either or 
both of the other two factors in stimulus-control, namely 
the Ulterior Motive or the Topic of Thought. There is 
thus no necessary fixity in the relation between so-called 
Latent and Manifest Contents of the dream. Such pre- 
carious relationship as there may be in the typical phallic 
‘‘symbols,” quoted by the psycho-analytic schools, cannot 
justify the application of the conception of Symbolism, 
except in the narrowest and most metaphorical sense. 

The supposed fixity of dream “symbols” is further 
contradicted if one extends one’s study of dreams to include 
a picture of the different ways in which the same stimulus- 
ideas (let us say those of the sexual life) may be vicariously 
represented in the form of dream items—above referred to 
as trial apperceptions. Here it is found that the same 
dreamer rarely (in some cases never) is discovered to repro- 
duce the same dream item in connection with the same 
stimulus-idea. On the contrary, the trial apperceptions of 
sexual stimulus-ideas are bewildering in their variety, their 
remoteness, and their inconceivably far-fetched resem- 
blances; just as they are also captivating to the imagination 
of the transcendental symbolist by their occasional mimicry 
of apt phraseology or of pornographic allusions. 


Tue Possisitiry oF So-CALLED REPRESSION 


As to the Freudian formulation of “‘ repression” (Ver- 
drangung) as the cause of the cryptic character of dream 
items, it cannot be rejected altogether; because inhibitions 
unquestionably do play a part in producing the ‘‘symbol- 
ism” of some dreams; but, again, not to the extent figured 
in psycho-analytic literature. In cases too numerous to 
mention, the alleged deletion of the dreamer’s latent idea, 
as imputed to the Endopsychic Censor, seems to be attrib- 
uted without any real basis to this mythical Cerberus of 
the Unconscious Regions. ‘This idea of Censorship seems 


or ea es 
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largely based upon a misapprehension of the phenomenon 
here called Apperceptive Delay; which may be defined as 
the normal lapse of time (finding-time) in the recall of the 
experiential equivalent of the stimulus. The stimulus-idea, 
in the usual run of cases, must appear tardily because it is 
gathering speed. Meantime, the trial apperceptions come 
forward because their inertia has been earlier overcome. 
Unlike these precursory ancillary images, the stimulus-idea 
is not likely to be reinforced or facilitated, but is handi- 
capped by starting in the race, as it were, from “scratch.” 
Neither, on the other hand, is the stimulus-idea to be thought 
of as loaded down by an inhibition; although, in a compara- 
tively few cases, the factors of stimulus-control which I refer 
to as facilitation and reinforcement may take on a negative 
turn. But even this admission does not take us back to a 
belief in “symbolism” and “censorship.” It simply takes 
into account a modicum of cases wherein the apperceptive 
delay is prolonged by an interference with recall that is 
more than the normal finding-time. 


THe PROBABILITY OF ERRORISMS 


In sum, the inconstancy of the alleged transcendental 
symbols compels us to turn to a more naturalistic concep- 
tion of the dreaming process, and to view these “symbols” 
as incidents of trial-and-error reactions, having their seat 
in the nervous mass. Instead, then, of seeking archaic 
reasons and viewing dream images as semi-purposeful dis- 
guises of latent ideas, we turn to the conception of a physio- 
logical delay in reaction-time. And we dismiss the over- 
worked idea of “repression” by attributing the greater 
part of its alleged consequences to the normal accidents of 
the mind or “errorisms,” in which it is however, to be 
acknowledged that inhibition may occasionally exaggerate 
the Apperceptive Delay, especially in the class of subjects 
studied by Freud in his clinical work. 

The “symbols” themselves are fortuitous consequences 
of the stimulus-idea in operation; and as such they result 
from adventitious summations. On the principle of the 
doctrine of chances, it is (barring special cases) unlikely 
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that the mind of the dreamer shall be prepared to react 
appropriately to the stimulus that happens to incite the 
dream; for the sleeping person, unlike the waking subject, 
has no chance to “‘see it coming.” But, even so, there is a 
strong probability that the operations of the waking mental 
apparatus are largely conditioned by the same mischances 
in the mental preparation for reacting to an arriving stimulus, 
and that it too, is obligated to go through a series of phases 
that are essentially those of “taking aim.” Biologically 
and abstractly speaking, this would seem a necessary pre- 
liminary to discounting the effect of adventitious forces; 
and it should be as fundamental in the explanation of mental 
adjustment to stimuli as it already is in the explanation of 
the trial-and-error behavior of lower organisms from amoe- 
boids to mammals. 


TRIAL AND Error IN SCIENTIFIC THEORIZING 


Anyone who will take the trouble to place a measuring- 
worm on the rectilinear edge of a sheet of paper can observe 
at his leisure the essentials of trial-and-error, in its aspect 
of external behavior. Before making any straight-forward 
advance along its narrow lane.of discovery, the measuring- 
worm rears its proboscis and essays to plumb the chasm 
on either side, and thus, by oscillating from the extreme 
left to the extreme right, reduces by Varied Reaction the 
risk of stepping off into space. Having thus made sure of 
safety first, by otherwise futile precursory “trials,” the 
vacillating end of the animal centers upon the straight 
edge and fixes itself for the next step. It is only another 
instance of Nature’s inherent prodigality in throwing away 
“false moves” along the road toward adjustment. 

So broadly scattered throughout natural economy are 
the hints of this process, that even the ancient Latin poet 
Lucretius imagined the perfection of this universe to have 
been achieved only after innumerable futile conjunctions 
had taken place among the atoms. And it is no derogation 
of the designs of the Almighty to conceive of them as carried 
out through a process of trial adaptations. ‘The mathemati- 
cal principle in operation is well exemplified in battle prac- 
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tice today by the process of “‘wasting” ammunition as an 
incident of finding the range. 

In the organism of the sciences, something similar takes 
place, although the individual scientific workers are not 
always as circumspect in their adventures as the measuring- 
worm. It is rather in large bodies or “schools” that the 
scientific theorizers swing from one extreme to another. 
This has always been true of the pendulum of medical 
progress; and the present vogue of Freud’s conceptions, in 
the so-called Psycho-analytic Movement, is a case in point. 
But there is even now a backswing in the shape of the Zurich 
school’s attempt to refute a number of the Freudian general- 
izations. Standing apart, but also representing an extreme 
swing in one direction, is the essay of Bergson, which at- 
tempts to make of peripheral stimuli and entoptic phenom- 
ena (phosphenes) as sure a key to dreams as Freud claims 
to have forged out of Symbolism, Censorship and Repres- 


sion. 
CURRENT THEORIES OF DREAMS 


Seeking to establish a contrast between these authors, 
in the light of the present theory, one might say that Pro- 
fessor Bergson conceives the dream phantasy to be obedient 
to the external stimulation (over-stressing especially entop- 
tic stimuli) in a measure that is not verified when one studies 
dreams “as they come.” Dr. Freud, on the other hand, 
appears to exaggerate the constancy and purposiveness 
with which the cryptic factor of Ulterior Motive governs 
the phantasmagoria. As to,the remaining element, con- 
sisting usually of adventitious facilitations (Topic of 
Thought), this seems to have afforded the Zurich school their 


opportunity to view dreams one-sidedly, from an angle dis- 


tinctively their own. : 

The theory of Dr. Jung, leader of this school, holds to a 
curiously amended Freudism, and teaches that the dream 
has a deep meaning, not only in the regressive sense, but 
in the progressive sense; regarded thus teleologically, it 
expresses the élan vital of the dreamer, in its movement 
through Symbolism, toward a higher adjustment of his in- 
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ternal psychological situation to the requirements of real 
life. In this way of thinking, the Zurich school apparently 
endeavors to meet the criticisms leveled at Psycho-analysis, 
notably by Dr. Prince, on account of its neglect of biological 
truths. But however unimpeachable these truistic general 
propositions may be, their specific utilization suggests that 
so far Dr. Jung has achieved only a glimpse, a trial apper- 
ception, of the mechanism of dreams. He simply uses the 
adventitious topics that arise during dream analysis as a 
means of exploring the life-purposes of the individual. This 


is rather an extension of his (Jung’s) free-association experi- , 


ments than a genuine explanation of the total mechanism of 
dreaming. 
While my own argument for a many-sided view of 


dreams may prove to have quite serious aberrations of its 
own, it seems to me that the constructive method of Jung 
not as eclectic as it purports to be; but that it runs into 
the same mistakes of parti pris, as Freud’s reductive method. 


] 


This is an error conspicuous by its absence in Professor 
Bergson’s presentation of his views, which are extraordinari- 
clear and suggestive, considering that he has never made 
specialty of dream investigation. In fine, what has been 
lacking is a balanced conception of the dreaming process. 
[his requires an unprejudiced outlook upon all the different 
permutations and combinations of effects to which the 


lx 
Ll) 


three groups of dream factors lend themselves, as here 
sketched. 

A broader outlook upon the dream must be developed. 
\nd this will come, I dare say, by putting aside the doctrine 
of Symbolism and setting up in its place what I may call a 
loctrine of Errorism. This would be based on the trial- 
and-error concept, and would be related through biology 
to thé behavior of all organisms, from animalcula to Man. 

It is in the spirit of these ideas that the Pantry Cup- 
board Dream has been analyzed. In terms of physiological 
summations and mental reactions, its interpretation re- 
mains on the biologic level of the “resolution of physiological 
states.”” This does not imply, however, that the same 
mechanism will not serve to explain the higher moral and 
social integrations of thought, in competition with current 


> 
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doctrines of Symbolism; it implies only that such topics 
would be out of place in dealing with this unusually clean- 
cut instance of the operation of two out of three of the 
regulators of the mental discourse here schematized. In 
this connection, it is perhaps more than I should hope for, 
to have made intelligible how these factors—by their fits 
and misfits—can produce the bizarre irrelevancies of the 
dream. Yet, however arbitrary this scheme of factors may 
seem, it should none the less be of advantage to any student 
of dreams to imitate this example of regarding dreams as 
likely to be affected by “a number of things!” 

As a feature of method, some such scheme of deter- 
minants, as embodied in the explanation of the Pantry 
Cupboard Dream, prevents the interpreter from losing sight 
of the variability of thought, and from overlooking those 
guarantees of Varied Reaction which Nature has endowed 
us withal, but which seem to be denied by existing theories 


‘ 


of Symbolism. 


SUMMARY 


In connection with dreams, the physiological idea of 
“facilitation” and “reinforcement” acquires fruitfulness 
if we regard the dreamer as mal-apperceiving the stimulus 
not alone because he is under-prepared in the domain of the 
correct constellation of memories, but also as subliminally 
pre-stimulated and over-prepared in the direction of the 
irrelevant response. ‘Thus, there are two sides to the ques- 
tion; and irrelevancy is not to be thought of naively as due 
to the lack of sufficient energy on the dreamer’s part, to 
summon the correct image. Apart, then, from any doctrine 
of effort, we must give heed in every case to the state of 
pre-perception or of concurrent stimulation out of which 
the dream, as a mental reaction, is developed. 

The ilustration given (Pantry Cupboard Dream) em- 
phasizes the non-essential character of “effort” in connec- 
tion with apperceiving a stimulus, in the relaxed condition 


of the organism. ‘The trial-and-error feature of the dream is 


explained by the probabilities in the case: it is attributed to 
the chances of mis-preparation for-reacting to the stimulus; 
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this, in turn, is laid to the IRREGULAR LAPSING of the (nor- 
mally) integrated units of control-association. It is thereby 
implied that there can be such a thing as mental prepared- 
ness even in the state of sleep. 

Consequences of cdventitious facilitation and retnforce- 
ment. ‘The mal-apperception of the sound of “wheeis- 
grinding,” in the Pantry Cupboard Dream, occurred, not 
simply because the dreamer was “‘too relaxed” or could not 
supply the necessary “effort,” but, paradoxically speaking, 
because he was not relaxed enough: there remained one 
particular adventitious reinforcement that made the inter- 
ference with recall, namely a hunger sensation. Had this 
been eliminated—by indulgence in a moderate meal—the 
different elements of the dreamer’s memory would have 
been equably lowered in their neururgic tensions. In view 
of the pains taken to remove all other adventitious facilita- 
tions, before going to sleep, it is easy to see what would have 
happened but for the prepotency of the hunger stimulus; 
to wit: the correct response would have had an equal chance 
with the false train of ideas that substituted themselves 
under the impulse of hunger. 

In an ideal state of complete relaxation, even without 
“effort,” the force of a stimulus should normally exert 
itself directly and more exclusive:'y upon the appropriate 
and firmly established connection with the stock of ideas. 
Irrelevant reactions depend upon relative, not absolute, 
tensions. 


I] 


Vicarious Evocation. The obverse, so to speak, of 
adventitious facilitation or reinforcement is apperceptive 
delay: the former favor unduly the evocation in conscious- 
ness of more or less alien ancillary images (albeit they are 
sufficiently cognate to the stimulus to be mobilized by it); 
while the delay in question represents the overcoming of 
resistance and time lost at the non-prepared synapses, over 
which the stimulus-wave must pass to reproduce the correct 
image. As to this correct image, the crucial point is that, 
in the simpler cases of apperception, it is really stimulated 
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first of all, below the threshold and without the preliminary 
excursions that seem to be implied by the (supraliminal) 
trains of thought in consciousness. This, at least, is the 
view | propose as a means of simplifying the conception of 
a number of paradoxical mechanisms in dreams. The view 
is supported by the frequency with which the precursory 
images are proved to have felt, from their incipience, the 


influence of the stimulus-idea. 


Accordingly, the apparent groping (tatonnement) mani- 
fested in the course of supraliminal processes does not imply 
a corresponding sequence in the course of subliminal excita- 
tion; a fact to which the study of ontric inversion bears 
witness. Neither does the phenomenon of groping neces- 
sarily capes upon the supposedly characteristic lack of 
‘force”’ in the ‘aming person. ‘The real explanation lies 
in a conception ee trial-and-error that contemplates mainly 
the shifting of emphasis in the neurograms, conditioned by 
relative reaction-times, whereby first the wrong and then 
the more nearly correct image prevails in consciousness. 
This view is corroborated by the — type of behavior 
illustrated in conditions not those of sleep and relaxation: 
namely, by everyday waking lapses, illusions, amnesias, 
and inversions of letters and words when speaking or writing. 

The conception of repression, in the outré acceptation 
of the Freudian school fails to throw a true hight upon 
apperceptive errors; unless it be in those cases, not as numer- 
ous as supposed, wherein the apperceptive delay is distinctly 
prol mged by the existence of a definite inhibition. But 
in the general run of dreams, on the contrary, it is not the 
inertia or apperceptive delay that is abnormal and thus 


produces bizarrerie; it is the abnormal readiness of other 
‘wanted,”’ that causes their intrusion and the 


‘ 


images, not 
effect of malapropos and incoherency. 

This intrusion of images relatively hyperfacilitated or 
reinforced through adventitious conditions is the basis of 
the explanation of the apparent inversion of time and it 
must form the groundwork of any thoroughgoing theory 
of the dreaming process, with especial reference to the so- 
called absurdity of dreams. 
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ON THE UTILIZATION OF PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC PRINCIPLES IN THE 
STUDY OF THE NEUROSES* 


JAMES J. PUTNAM, M. D. 


propose to do no more in this paper than to indicate the 

first steps toward an attempt at the further formulat- 

ing of relationships between mental processes and 

physiological processes, on lines analogous to those 

followed by Dr. Kempf in his interesting communications.’ 

My attention has been directed to the desirability of doing 

this through an effort which I have been making to trace the 

significance of acroparaesthesia, about which I have just 

made a communication before the American Neurological 
Association. 

Inquiries of this sort should be all the more in order on 
account of the fact that the practical interdependence of 
bodily and mental processes is so close, and shows itself in 
sO many new and unexpected ways. The work of Dr. 
Cannon on the physiology of the emotions and that of 
Pavlow on the psychology of digestion illustrate this point. 
Impressive also is the fact that almost all of the philosophic 
systems of the day are monistic systems. It is substantially 
admitted by every one that in whichever direction we move 
in though , amongst the network of processes which, for 
the sake of convenience, we still classify separately as 
“bodily” and “mental,” we find the same fundamental 


principles, or laws, everywhere observed; and we may there- 
fore hope to see the three guides—philosophy, psychology 
and physiology—coming gradually more nearly within 
shouting distance of one another. Or, to express the same 
sentiment in better terms, we may fairly hope, especially 
since the advent of psycho-analysis on the field, to see in- 
telligent and thorough-going introspection (whether of the 


*Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association, Washington, D. C., May 11, 1916. 
*Psychoanalytic Review, 1915, Vol. II, Nos. 2 and 4. 
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trained and philosophic minded layman, working by him- 
self, or of the trained and intelligent patient, working with 
his physician) joining hands with the skilled observation 
of animals in the laboratory, each lending support to the 
other, in new ways. A new step in this direction has been 
recently made through Edwin B. Holt’s attempt to simplify 
all vital processes by classifying them with reference to 
their motor outcome,—that is, by treating them all as 
‘“‘motor attitudes” or as modes of “behavior.”” This at- 
tempt seems far too narrow and exclusive in its scope, but 
it is welcome in the same sense in which Sherrington’s 
splendid studies of the reflex are welcome, the value of 
which for psychology and psychiatry has so recently been 
emphasized by Kempf. 

Hitherto, the work of investigators in this field has been 
almost entirely on genetic lines; but this mode of inquiry, 
while it is very fruitful of valuable results, is faulty when 
used in an exclusive way, and needs to be supplemented by 
a movement of a different sort. It seems a!together logical 
and advisable, at first sight, to prepare ourselves for our 
studies of man by making ourselves familiar with the ex- 
perimental data derived from the careful observation of the 
anima! series, and then of the primitive man and of the child. 
But to carry out this method in an exclusive fashion seems 
to me open to serious objection. Holt’s motor attitude view 
seems applicable enough when one has to deal only with the 
fish who darts through the water, either in flight or in pur- 
suit of prey; or so long as one is studying, as by the accurate 
methods of Sherrington, the scratch reflexes and the loco- 
motion and static attitudes of the dog. But for all our 
knowledge of motives, even in these cases, we are obliged to 
depend on our own motives and the inferences we draw from 
them. And here comes in, as eminently pertinent, the 
reasoning of Lévy-Bruhl,* who points out (as Freud has also 
done) how complex and how intense the emotional reactions 
are among the savage races, how they reflect the complex 

*The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics, Henry Holt and Company’ 
IgtS. 


‘Les Functions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures. See also W. 
Trotter: Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. Macmillan, 1915. 
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fears and feelings amongst which these primitive people pass 
their lives, and how dangerous it is to reason from ourselves 
to them. We all know this, from our studies into the 
psychology of the child, and should feel the right to doubt 
how much we know about the motives of the fish. The 
same objection applies, so it seems to me, to the Darwinian 
conceptions of animal evolution. We see the results of 
struggle and contest among the animals, and can, of course, 
infer, with some show of justice, the motives or absence of 
motives that underlie them. But in making the visible 
result the basis of our conclusions, we must perforce leave 
out much in the way of motive at which we could not easily 
arrive through estimating the causes of our own conduct, 
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yet for the estimation of which a close knowledge of ourselves 
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and of our own childhood 1s an excellent preparation. It is 
only, then, as a pteparatory training that I suggest making 
use of the principles obtained through the psycho-analytic 
study of the neurotic invalid, in the interest of a new view- 
point for clinical neurology and for physiology; but as such 
a training I think that they may be of service. Prominent 
among these principles is that under which “‘symptoms” 
are defined as constructive mechanisms, or “compromises, ” 
and described as securing real gains, though perhaps of 
purely temporary and perhaps of economically harmful 
sorts when looked at from the standpoint of the patients’ 
wider interests. 

In the paper on acroparaesthesia* above referred to | 
made use of this principle (which has, of course, been made 
familiar through earlier studies of a variety of sorts, and 
especially, amongst observers, by J. Hughlings Jackson, 
Virchow and Verworn) by way of pointing out that we 
ought to be continually on the watch for the constructive 
element of the neuroses (such as acroparaesthesia, epilepsy, 
and migraine) instead of accentuating forever their status 
as calamities. I became greatly interested in this point a 
number of years ago, while studying the relation of cretinism 
to the results of an acute destruction of the thyroid gland. 
The cretin differs from the myxoedematous patient in that 

*Cf. Publications of the Am. Neu. Assn., to appear in N. Y. Jr. Nerv. 
& Ment. Dis. 
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he represents a certain positive type of being, and not simply 
the degradation of a normal type. In a similar sense, we 
are all prepared, I think, to believe that the hysteric and 
the obsessive patient represents the outcome of a partially 
constructive, not of a simply destructive tendency. The 
regression toward one’s infantile fixations never means 
simply and solely a real return to infancy as represented 
by one of its less good phases. 

In a similar way, too, it may be said that there is probably 
something constructive in a migraine, or in acroparaesthesia, 
or even an epilepsy. These processes are no doubt like 
weeds that spring up on the failure of the co-ordinations 
that favor nobler growth. But they spring up as something 
which has a significance of its own; and this is, I think, one 
of the best lessons to be gathered from psycho-analytic 
observations. 

Another principle has reference to the question of the 
significance of habit, which plays such a large part in the 
phenomena of what we will call “‘morbid physiology” and 
‘morbid psychology” alike. What is this “‘ habit,” the litera- 
ture of which is so extensive? It is easy enough to assume 
an analogue for it in physical processes, such as inertia; or 
to say that what one has done once one tends more readily 
to do again because the paths are broken. But can we not 
go a little further than this, in a psycho-analytic sense? 

It is well known that Dr. Jung has spoken of mental 
lethargy or sloth (Traegheit) of the nervous system, or of 
the mental tendencies, as underlying many of the phenomena 
met with in the study of the psychoneuroses; and in the 
maintenance of this mental lethargy, or sloth, habit seems 
to play a large part. I have been much interested of late 
in studying this matter with reference to the mental dullness 
of which patients so frequently complain, and which ob- 
viously serves in part as a defense mechanism against their 
own Critical tendencies or those of the physician. Professor 
Freud, at the conclusion of a recent. communication, re- 
marks, about this phenomenon, what had already occurred 
to me as true, that it is not to be thought of in a negative 
sense, as one is inclined to describe habit, but that, on the 
contrary, it is a symptom having a positive meaning and 
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playing a positive part, as I have indicated. Freud asserts 
that it is the equivalent of what has been denominated 
“fixation.” However this may be, I suggest that this habit, 
even when met with in ordinary neurological conditions, as 
in relation to migraine, etc., also plays a part analogous to 
that which it plays in the psychoneuroses. It is a construc- 
tive mechanism and to be dealt with as such; and the fact 
that it leads to results which are socially unfortunate is no 
argument against this view. Both fixations and habits 
have a certain value, although I am reminded of the fact 
that various psychologists have spoken of habits as con- 
stituting also obstacles to progress. However, there is a 
line of one of Emerson’s poems which runs, ‘When half- 
gods go the gods arrive.” We are all familiar with the 
application, in psycho-analysis, of the principle here implied, 
since the “half-gods” to which Emerson refers are the sub- 
conscious handicaps or fixations which restrain men from 
sublimation. 

In the same sense, it may be that in combatting the 
neurological disorders such as I have mentioned, the physi- 
cian ought to make a double effort, in as systematic a manner 
as possible. That is, he ought to discourage and break up 
by every means in his power those lower forms of construc- 
tive mechanisms which tend to reproduce themselves in a 
periodic way, but at the same time to encourage assidu- 
ously the formation of co-ordinations occupying. a broader 
and more widely constructive place. 

To sum up what I have tried to say, and which is to be 
regarded as only provisional, I believe that the best attitude 
in which to approach the study either of ordinary neurological 
processes, or of the phenomena which characterize the psycho- 
neuroses studied by the psycho-analyst, is on the basis of 
a familiarity with a background of normality, obtained 
through a study of human beings at their best. The architect 
who has made himself familiar with the processes of con- 
struction elaborated through the genius and industry of the 
best minds and the best ideals, is in a better position to do 
justice to the rude architecture of the savage than one who 
has accustomed himself to savage types alone. 

On similar grounds, it is really at once better and more 
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scientific to approach a splendid piece of work, like that of 
Sherrington, or the clinical observations of the neurologist, 
with a mental background formed through the study of the 
intellectual, the emotional, the volitional, in general terms 
the ideally constructive life of the human being at his best, 
than it is to approach such work without this basis of 
preparation. 

We may be forced to assume, in doing this, that the mind, 
with all that it implies, is virtually present in the so-called 
lower co-ordinatory centers of the spinal cord, or the neural 
ganglia of the circulatory apparatus. But to make this 
assumption, even if it should seem as on its face trivial, is 
to do something which is really worth doing, and which is 
certain to provide us with suggestions for scientific observa- 
tion that are well worth having. 
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PERMUTATIONS WITHIN THE SPHERE OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


or 
The Factor of Repression and Its Influence upon Education’ 


TRIGANT BURROW, PH. D., M. D. 


DUCATION has missed its calling. Current systems 
of “teaching” have effaced its etymology. It is no 
longer a process of “leading out,” but rather a 
process of “pushing in.” To teach is not to invite 
originality, but, toenforce conformity. Itis not to cultivate, 
but to prescribe. It is not to release native potentialities, 
but to efface individuality, and the child who enters the 
present-day curriculum of the schools is arbitrarily thrust 
beneath the onerous yoke of dogmatism and rubric. 

In view of the educational problems which, at least 
implicitly, are laid open through the dynamic psychology of 
Freud, it is interesting to consider the influence of these 
disciplinary systems of child training upon the subsequent 
development of the individual in the light of psychoanalysis. 

Psychoanalysis studies the subjective life—the feeling 
or affective life of the individual. It studies the life of the 
imagination, of the will, of the sentiments, that is,—it 
envisages the emotional sphere of individual psychology. 
It is in this sphere that we find the source of human zest. 
Here arises Man’s incentive to achievement, the impulse 
to human endeavor. Here are hope, love, joy, ambition, 
interest and aspiration. It is the sphere in which lie the 
springs of human conduct, and so in this sphere we have the 
underlying motive power of man’s activity. 

As we know, the function of psychoanalysis is essentially 


‘Read at Washington Psychoanalytic Association, Washington, D. C., April, 
8, 1916; and at the Fifth Annual Meeting of American Psychoanalytic Association, 
May 11, 1916, Washington, D. C. 
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educational. The disorders which the psychoanalyst con- 
fronts are invariably the result of faulty processes of educa- 
tion. Not that these disorders are in any sense characterized 
by intellectual inadequacy, (on the contrary, the neurotic 
patient is frequently far above the average intellectually), 
but by disharmonies in the emotional sphere—the sphere 
of the will, the interest, the fee'ings—in short, the sphere in 
which we find the impetus to those activities wherein we 
live and move and have our being. 

It is noteworthy that nervous patients of the type to 
which I refer invariably show a marked supersensitiveness in 
the sphere of the imagination, the intuitions, the affections. 
[hese patients are in the widest sense sympathetic. Their 
sentiments are deep and permanent. Beneath al their 
suffering and sick disguises they show the quality that we 
may well characterize as ““‘human’’—the element that is so 
essential to effective living and that gives value and meaning 
tolife. But these human emotions, these sensitive affections, 
this imaginative feeling, have found no outlet in objective 
expression. ‘They have lain fallow and have come to naught. 

Now psychoanalysis shows us that an inhibiting fear in 
one form or another has possessed itself of the minds of these 
patients. ‘This silent, unseen fear, like a stifling pall, has 
crushed all initiative, all self-confidence, all effort toward 
spontaneous endeavor. It is because of this fear that the 
sphere of feeling in these personalities has not come into its 
own. Psychoanalysis has further shown, however, that 
these unused energies pertaining to the life of feeling, will and 
imagination, are by no means crushed out and destroyed 
through their abnegation and disuse, but apparently in 
accordance with a law of forces in the mental sphere analo- 
gous to that obtaining in the physical sphere, these frustrated 
energies are converted into other forms of force, for, being 
driven back upon themselves, we find them issuing again 
in regressive integrations. ‘These are expressed in such 
unprofitable ruminations as tend toward mere egoistic 
satisfactions and toward personal, bodily gratifications, 
that is,—toward autoerotic interests. The result. then of 
this transformation of forces consists in an introversion of 
the normal adult libido into regressive, non-productive 
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bodily sensations, or into mere sexual affects. Such coagula- 
ted affects are utterly incompatible with the ideals of the 
contemporary social mind as presented in the sensitive 
ncurotic patient, and his suffering and inadequacy are the 
direct expression of the unconscious conflict caused by this 
inherent discrepancy within his personality. Such, I believe, 
is the mechanism underlying the fear inhibition which we 
know to be the essential factor in these disturbed psychic 
States. 

As the average type of individual is less sensitive to 
human values and obligations, his reaction to this frustra- 
tion of the interest and zest which normally should flow, 
contemporarily with his intellectual development, out of 
the affective, emotional sphere of his being into creative 
expression, is very different. Here, h s enforced introversion 
issues forth in‘the actual pursuit of the physical satisfactions 
represented in the outspoken variations and distortions to be 
seen in those sexual aberrations, direct and indirect, which 
characterize very generally our so-called normal human 
society. 

We talk of normal human society, but in reality there 
is no such thing. It is only normal from the standpoint of 
human society, but from the standpoint of psychiatry 
human society is very abnormal. Regarded in the light of 
the objective tests of mental pathology, many of the mani- 
festations of our social system indicate a condition of marked 
deflection from the norm. 

Viewing the social mind as expressed in its various 
reactions—its laws, customs and beliefs; its art, its manners 
and diversions; its conventions, styles and habits—we see 
in these reactions well marked analogies to the clinical 
symptoms presented in certain pathological states of the 
individua . and upon anal sis we discover that underlying 
these manifestations there s a mechan sm of development 
precisely identical with that underlying the pathological 
processes presented in our clinics. Beneath all of these 
manifestations of the socia’ consciousness we discover, as 
in the consciousness of the individual, a miscarriage of the 
primary nspirational and affectional sphere with the re- 
sulting exaggeration and distortion of the sexual instinct. 
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These disorders are presented in such familiar symptoms 
as the bizarre costumes of women, for example the French- 
heeled slipper, or the vanities carried upon their heads in 
place of hats, or in the jerky, convulsive movements lately 
substituted for dancing, or in the coquetries and solicitations 
naively accepted upon our stage as interpretations of art, 
or in those sudden epidemics of religious hysteria whose 
onset is indicated by those characteristic paroxysms of 
twitching, contortion and elation often manifested through- 
out portions of the social organism in the revivals that are 
presented from time to time in our communities. 

The study then of the neurotic individual and of the 
social body in the light of psychoanalysis reveals a condition 
which may be described as an arrest of development in the 
affective life causing a failure of adaptation to the demands of 
adult expression and a consequent reversion of interest to 
primitive bodily satisfactions, (or to their vicarious equiva- 
lents,) such as, in the current process of mental evo.ution, 
should have been long ago submerged. 

Our thesis, then, rests upon the theory of a dynamic 
permutation of spheres in the realm of consciousness, in 
accordance with which there takes place a total transposi- 
tion of affects along wholly disparate planes of integration. 

Let us look more deeply into this apparent correlation 
between the frustrated expression of the affective life of 
the individual resulting from inadequate methods of educa- 
tion and those subsequent aberrations which cause upon the 
one hand the repressive reactions we know as nervous dis- 
orders and upon the other hand those exaggerations and 
distortions of the sexual instinct characteristic of current 
levels of adaptation. 

The result of the investigations of psychoanalysis into 
the earl est sources of biology, or of genetic psychology, 
necessitates the conception of an original dual psychic 
system. “‘Positing the existence of a primary matrix of 
unconscious processes as the background of mental life, 
Freud? describes it as consisting throughout of a homo- 
geneous . . .  pleasure-principle.” ‘“‘Itis the elemental 


*Freud, S. Formulierungen ueber die Zwei Prinzipien des Psychischen Gesche- 
hens. Jahrbuch Fiir Psychoanalyt.u. Psychopathol. Forschungen. 
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psychic principle constituting as it were the menstruum of 
consciousness. ””” 

Later, with the development of the infant there “‘is 
thrust in upon the psyche the recognition of a stern outer 
reality in contradistinction to the benign inner world of 
fancy. And thus is introduced in contrast to the primal 
pleasure-principle the principle of reality.’’* 

Out of the reality-principle there is developed conscious, 
directive purposeful thinking—our logical and intellectual 
activities and organized scientific ratiocinations—in short, 
the realm of pure reason. Out of the primary pleasure- 
principle (which we as well may call the harmony-principle) 
on the other hand, there develops in adult life, the reactions 
pertaining to feeling and phantasy or the sphere of affectivety. 
This sphere may be represented in two ways: in creative 
social harmony, that is, in the expressions of beauty and the 
aspirations of love, or in immediate sensuous preoccupations, 
that is, in the gratifications of sex, or in its negative equiva- 
lent of repression. 

We see then the inseparable nexus, the psychological 
concomitance between the intuitive, inspirational, affective 
sphere of the mental life and what we know as the sexual 
sphere. We see that these two spheres represent alternative 
processes flowing out of the original pleasure- or harmony- 
principle. Here then is the psychobiological accoun: of our 
dynamic principle of the permutation of sphere, for it is seen 
that the sphere of feeling, interest and inspiration and the 
sphere of sexuality are but differing aspects of an originally 
unitary psychic system. ‘These developmental trends are 
then the two potential outgrowths from the same primary 
principle of consciousness. 

Now if this original psychic sphere, being dynamic and 
inspirational, is the vital force necessary to human activities, 
and if exaggerations of the sexual urge vary in inverse propor- 
tion to the progre ssive cultivation of this primary, inspira- 
tional sphere, it follows that the educational system which 
offers the completest inclusion of this sphere in its program of 






‘Trigant Burrow “Conscious and Unconscious Me —e from the Psycho- 
analytic Viewpoint.” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. IX. No. 4. Apr. 15, 1912. 
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training is psychologically best adapted to meet the needs of 
the individual as a whole, and that through a suitable 
evaluation of this sphere in the scheme of education, we are 
putting into operation those processes which will most 
effectually offset a vicarious regression to more elemental 
interests with resulting over emphasis and distortion of the 
sexual instinct. 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from these con- 
siderations is that the need of the child is above all things an 
educational program which affords the release of his native 
interests—the freedom of his individuality through a pro- 
gressive discharge of affects. He needs to feel and to do 
something. He needs to live out his feeling in expression. 
He needs to find an outlet for his inspirational, affective life 
in activities which allow the escape of his spontaneous in- 
terests.° Of course, at the bare suggestion of freedom for 
the child the conventional mind is thrown into instant 
paroxysms of alarm. ‘The unthinking can only see in the 
principle a menace to bric-a-brac. But freedom is not 
license. Itis not destructive. ‘The freedom the child needs 
is freedom of expression, and the more he has of such freedom 
the less, proportionarely, is his tendency toward licen 

The freedom which we urge then, is freedom of activity, 
f glad, purposeful, constructive activity, of creative, social 
activity, the source of whose inspiration lies in human 
affectivity. 

As I have come to view the fundamental needs of human 
personality in the light of psychoanalytic studies, it has 
become more and more clear that mere formal instruction 
in matters of the sexual life would by no means satisfy 
the healthful needs of the growing mental organism. One 
of the many erroneous conceptions in regard to the 
theory of psychoanalysis is the quite common belief that 
in order to secure the child complete immunity from 
later incursions of nervous disorders, it is only necessary 
that we frankly disclose to him the ominous truth that he 
was born of his mother! But after all, I doubt whether the 

5 As Adolf Meyer said in an address delivered in 1903, vefore the New England 
\ssociation for Child Study. “The emphasis of nature study does perhaps much 


to bring a healthy turn into education. But we need more; we need greater whole- 
ymeness in the training for human relations and aspirations.” 
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circumstances of his initiation into life are of themselves 
matters of such pressing concern to the child. I doubt if 
he really cares whether his entrance into the home circle 
was due to the courtesy of the family doctor or to the delicate 
attentions of some exotic bird. What the child does care 
about is his right to be himself—to be dealt with openly and 
sincerely, to live his life unchecked and unthwarted by a 
program of parental reserve and by an educational system 
which is wholly objective and disciplinary and which thus 
allows no freedom of expression within the sphere of his 
feeling and imagination. 

Now when we come to shape our pedagogic notions in 
the light of the dynamic principle of the permutation of 
spheres, we will find, I think, that the cultural processes 
through which alone outlet is to be given the primary, 
subjective, inspirational life of man are the activities afforded 
through those social media of creative expression which 
unite art production and human service. 

The art that is personal and limited is wholly inadequate 
as a vehicle of dynamic release. ‘The neurotic exaggerations 
and anomalies of the sexual instinct typical of the footlight 
virtuoso, with his proverbially jealous, insatiate, narcissistic, 
self-worship, indicate clearly enough the poverty and in- 
completeness of such forms of art. The creative expression, 
whether it belong to the industrial or to the fine arts, must 
include, along with the beautiful, a social, humanitarian 
end. For true art is gregarious. ‘The art that is psycho- 
logically complete must satisfy an affectional as well as an 
esthetic need. ‘To revert to the early Greek standard, art 
must be good, that is, useful, as well as beautiful. 

As music is of all art forms the most subjective and 
non-definitive, it should hold the foremost place in the early 
art expression of childhood. By music, I mean the music 
that is a daily, living experience—an expression inseparable 
from life. Belonging to the primary unconscious, rhythm 
and melody are inherent to the spirit of man and music is 
thus an organic part of life. As Nietzsche says, “‘ Melody 
is primary and universal.” 

By art, then I mean the spontaneous, free, joyous 
expression of the beautiful and the good, in those universal 
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social symbols by which outlet is given the primary, in- 
spirational and affectional sphere of consciousness.° If 
education then, should occupy itself with the affective, 
inspirational life of the child, as psychoanalysts we must 
realize that there is a deep need of imparting newer life into 
our present school systems through a fuller pedagogic 
appreciation of the natural affectivity of children and of 
the importance of giving opportunity for its expression in 


the social aims and services of creative activity. 

If our thesis be true it follows that the perfunctoriness 
and sterility of the educational systems of the day with their 
deficient opportunity of outlet for the inspirational interests 
of the child, are the external factors which are responsible 
for the re gressive pe rmutations of consciousne Ss, represe nted 


in neurotic affections, whether they are presented under 
the negative aspect of the neuroses or in the exaggerations 
and distortions of the sexual instinct presented in the out- 
poken perversions or in so-called normal life. 

Geography, spelling and arithmetic are not all of life. 
Yet such drills are made the standard of educational 
quirement. ‘Tasks calling out the affection and interest 
and imagination of the child are lacking. 

When we consider the original elements of mind, it 
becomes still more clear how indefensible psychologically 
is such a pedagogic method, for it fails to take account of the 
dual psychic principle inherent in the very genesis of the 
mental life. It fails to recognize that the process of develop- 
ment in the individual in whom the harmony principle 
predominates results in tendencies which are the direct 
opposite of those possessed by the individual in whom the 
reality-principle is the prevailing determinant. With the 
harmony-principle are correlated the subjective tendencies, 
with the reality-principle the objective adaptations. The 
mind with subjective tendencies is imaginative, intuitive, 
inspirational. It is the mind of the creative, temperamental, 


®I know of no educator who has made so satisfactory anapproach towards 
placing music in its proper relation to the education of childhood as Miss Alys E. 
Bentley. Using through her system of correlated movements the spontaneous 
reactions of the human body as a medium of musical interpretations, she arrives 
with her pupils at what is perhaps the most fundamental and organic expression of 
musical feeling that is attainable. 
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artistic personality. The objective mind is exact, deductive, 
mathematical. It is the mind of the steadfast, laborious, 
scientific student of research. Yet as broad as are these 
psychological disparities of type our current educational 
program takes no account of such essential type-differences. 

It seems to me that in our present mechanical, unimagi- 
native routine of “instruction” based upon exclusive ob- 
jective ideals, we have an example of what may be called 
the “‘institutional neurosis.” ‘The genus “school ma’am,” 
conjuring visions of an austere, puritanical female, policing 
formal rows of intimidated children, affords us a familiar 
clinical symptom of this institutional form of repression.’ 
In this anomalous situation we have again a familiar illustra- 
tion of the principle of the permutation of spheres. In the 
typical preceptor with his overzealous emphasis upon stric- 
ture and discipline, the psychoanalyst suspects that the real 
motive is some secret discomfiture—some hidden discrepancy 
in the life of the teacher himself. And, in reality, upon 
analysis, we find within him an overweaning desire to assert 
his own will, to coerce, to restrict, to repress the spontaneity 
of others. His libido has been deflected from its primary, 


affectional sphere, to a regressive, sadistic plane. Following 
the introversion attendant upon his own disappointment, the 
contemplation of childhood fills him with bitterness and 
pain, and in truth the motive that draws such an individual 
to the career of teaching is, only too often, an unconscious 


resentment. 
Institutional teaching then, through the enforcement 
of rule and precept, is too often a form of repression. 
Teachers cling tenaciously to a method of rigid objectivity 
because objectivity is rigid. It admits of no latitude, no 
liberty, no originality. It is the way of observance, of 
prohibition, of exemplary conformity. In such a curriculum 
there is no place for the child of poetic fancy, of imaginative 
genius, of creative talent. In such a program there is no 
room for the subjective child who is a dreamer of dreams. 
"It were well if all schools might take pattern from the ideals embodied in the 
spirit of service and the cultivation of the beautiful as they exist in the camp 
schools of C. Hanford Henderson. The central inspiration of these educational 


centres has been well set forth in the works of this remarkable educator. See 
“‘Education and the Larger Life,” and “What is it to be Educated?” 
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But the imaginative child who is not permitted to dream 
upward dreams downward. Inspirational trends which are 
denied their natural progressive development in appropriate 
outlets will, according to the law of dynamic transformation.® 
inevitably disintegrate and regress. And let it be re- 
membered it is to the dreamers that we owe the inspiration 
which led to the effulgent art of Greece and of Rome. It 
is to the dreamers that the world must look for its music, 
its literature and its drama. If Darwin and Pasteur have 
contributed valuable to the sum of human riches, Shakes- 
peare and Goethe have contributed no less. That which 
the scientist brings to humanity of objective value is fully 
matched in the services made possible through the subjective 
inspiration of the artist, the poet and the seer. 

From these considerations it seems to me that the 


psychopathologist ought feel that he can no longer stand 
aside and permit the teacher untrained in the principles of 
dynamic psychology to determine what shall be the educa- 


tional method of the schools for our children. It becomes 
incumbent upon the psychopathologist to see to it that our 
educational program shall no longer thwart and deny the 
subjective, inspirational life of the child. If prevailing 
educational methods are a menace to the healthy adapta- 
tion of the growing mental organism it is the office of the 
psychopathologist to make clear the psychological fallacy 
of such systems. 

Surely children are the best we have. If anywhere, 
surely the hope of the race lies in these immature folk with 
their eager unspoiled interests and their confiding affections. 
When all else has grown stale, there is always the freshness 
and simplicity of childhood to turn to as a source of unending 
solace and appeasement. It is precisely its spirit of play, 
its spirit of illusion, its subjective mood that is the charm 
and delight of childhood. It is their exemption from the 
stern demands of reality that gives to children their irresis- 
tible quality. So, too, with the spirit of mature manhood. 
His imaginative consolation lies in the domain of illusion 
and inspiration, as embodied in the expressions of art and 


*Freud’s Psychologie Als Eine Transformations Theorie. M. Weissfeld. 
Jahrbuch V Band, II Halfte, 1913. 
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the aspirations of love. Here are the play grounds of us 
who are older children. Here do we find compensation for 
the frustrations and denials of the world of actuality. For 
love and art are the great levelers of circumstance, the 
supreme consolers, mitigating the oppression of reality and 
lulling to repose the harried energies of men. 

It will be a bright day for childhood as for humanity 
when educators have awakened at last to the realization 
that methods o training which obstruct the free expression 
of the imagination in childhood, repressing their intuitive 
inspirational life, are responsible for the vicarious develop- 
ment of those distorted, abnormal, anti-social manifestations 
of instinct existing in adult social life, and for those repressed 
and thwarted conditions of the more sensitive mind 
characterizing what is perhaps the most acute expression of 
human suffering—the conflict within the personality now 
recognized as the underlying causative factor in nervous 
disorders. 





ON DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF MANIFEST DE- 
LUSIONS FROM THE SUBJECT’S POINT OF VIEW* 


E. E. SOUTHARD M. D. 


Pathologist, Massachusetts Commission on Mental Disesases, 
Director, Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, Bullard Professor 
of Neuropathology, Harvard Medical School. 


(Read in abstract at the Washington meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychopathological Association, 1916.) 


fear that the present paper may be regarded as an 

elaboration of the obvious. I am, however, the more 

content with such a view of my analysis in that the 

psychiatric world of late has been invited to much that 
is farfrom obvious. ‘The term ‘manifest’ in my title suggests 
that the so-called ‘latent’ in so-called ‘mental mechanisms’ 
is not here to be ‘analyzed,’ if indeed it be susceptible of 
analysis in the classical usage of the term. Likewise, the 
term ‘descriptive’ in my title indicates that no claim is made 
to ‘explanatory’ analysis, if indeed analysis (in the classical 
sense) ever did ‘explain’ anything. In short, if the de- 
scriptive analysis of the manifest in false beliefs here meant 
turns out to be a valuable preliminary to work on ‘mental 
mechanisms,’ I shall have no objection. But I do feel that 
so-called ‘psycho-analysis’ or any other so-called ‘analytic 
psychology’ which begins to synthesize (e. g. to symbolize) 
from the outset is more likely to import the examiner’s 
own beliefs (true or false) into the particular psychopathic 
situation than to extract the patient’s beliefs therefrom. 
And this remains true even if the patient’s beliefs are not the 
primum movens of his total attitude or behavior. For, 


*Being M.C.M.D. Contribution, whole number 150 (1916.8). The previous 
contribution was by Dr. Herman Adler, entitled “‘ The Cholesterol Content of the 
Blood in Psychopathic Patients,” read before the Association for Clinical Inves- 
tigation at Washington, D. C., May 1916. 
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granting that aliguid latens is actually at work, it is im- 
portant to know also what the subject thinks is at work. 
Surely the subject’s thoughts about whatever is manifest 
to him modify his attitude or behavior to some degree, and 
form at least a part of his rationalization thereof. If the 
total process of reasoning is not ‘conscious,’ surely some 
part of the reasoning process sometimes s conscious and 
employs cognitive factors. 

I attempt to deal in fine with beliefs and delusions (a) 
that are manifest not latent, (b) by a process that is analy- 
tic not synthetic, (c) to the immediate end of description not 
explanation, and (d) from a point of view that is subjective to 
the believer and (so far as possible) not subjective to the ex- 
aminer and without pretense to being objective as the total 
account of ¢ 1 psychopathic situation. 

The artemp is in no sense a critique of analytic psy- 
chology and in fact grew out of practical necessities in the 
clinic of the Puidhecetiie Hospital in Boston where a stream 
of internes and assistants, medical and social, flows in 
and out without particular previous instruction i in psycho- 
pathology or compensatory knowledge of the ater The 
prime necessity here was to supply captions, compartments, 
tems indispe nsable to the proper analysis or later synthesis 
of a given psychopathic situation. Faced with such a 
situation as presented by a perfectly lucid quer the tyro 
in psychiatric-examination is embarrassed by riches of in- 
formation, by a luxury of woe, which at first seems infinite 
in dimensions, perhaps hopelessly tangled. Conflicting 
accounts by the patient, by one or more parties in the 
patient’s entourage, by public or social agencies, by previous 
physicians, to say nothing of the prejudice of first impressions 
by the examiner, combine to confuse the very elect. The 
examiner’s possible preconceptions that “nothing manifest 
is at all likely to be the ‘real’ explanation” makes confusion 
worse confounded. The examiner dashes after Ariadne’s 
thread without due consideration whether or no there is 
a labyrinth at al!. What therefore, I asked, was the indis- 
pensable minimum of items required for orientation in a 
patient’s seemingly (to him) altered, seemingly (to us) 
delusional world? 
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I offes below a list of such items in an orienting analy- 
sir of seemingly false beliefs. ‘The process by which the list 
was arrived a seemed to possess intrinsic interest and is 
therefore described, although the value of the items depends 
in no wise upon the technique of the'r choice. 

The fact that the items are as ancient as the foundations 
of grammar is of some interest. The descriptive biologist 
in his capacity as behaviorist might well seek for the sub- 
headings of his descriptive science in logic itself. Studying 
as are we a subjective situation rather than primarily an 
objective history of actual events, it was perhaps natural 
that grammar and rhetoric rather than logic should supply 
suggestions for descriptive headings; e. g. (and see also below) 
what seems necessary to the patient ts objectively not “ neces- 


sary,” but 1t remains “‘imperative.” 

I have been able to clarify at least my own mind by 
resort to some of the more obvious categories of grammar 
for the purpose of analysis of delusions. I feel sure that 
several of the distinctions made will appeal at once to the 
majority of psychopathologists as they have appealed to a 


number of my colleagues in practical work. The categories 
chosen are, in fact, so many thousand years od, that they 
cannot fail to be of some value, as I think will appear on 
inspection of that division of verb theory dealing with person, 
number, gender, and tense. That is to say, it must be obvi- 
ous to the layman, to say nothing of the psychopathologist, 
that it is important to know who inhabits the universe of 
the patient’s false beliefs, how many persons are involved 
in the delusional universe, what the sex of those persons is, 
and when and for how long the noxious event or condition 
is thought to have occurred or lasted. Indeed it may be 
regarded as a fact, or at any rate as a pious wish, that all 
proper histories of patients contain enough upon which to 
ground a judgment as to person, number of persons, sex, 
and time in the alleged delusions. If grammatical categories 
are of any special value here, it is only that they give us a 
certain sense of completeness as to possible items of evidence 
relative to false beliefs. Clearly enough, the tyro in psychi- 
atric examining often does not know how far to go in the 
taking of evidence, and rarely ends taking a history without 
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a gnawing sense that he might well go infinitely farther in 
securing testimony. Accordingly, I had for some time been 
seeking some convenient termini for history-taking to which 
a tyro might safely pin his faith. I find that the grammatical 
items just listed, not only satisfy the tyro and give him a 
sense of relative completeness in examination, but they can 
also serve fairly well as a basis for more elaborate examina- 
tion. 

In addition to these obvious items (person, number, 
gender, tense), which might as easily have been developed 
from anybody’s inner consciousness as from a review of 
grammatical categories, I wish to call attention to two 
distinctions of equal interest but of somewhat more doubt- 
ful value, and at any rate of far less obvious derivation from 
the facts as the patients present them. ‘The two categories 
in question are those of the grammatical “‘ voice” and of the 
so-called grammatical “mood,” or mode. Before devek yping 
what I consider to be the values of the categories of voice 
and mood, let me repeat that the kind of analysis I wish to 
support in the first instance is analysis directed at what may 
be caeild the manifest rather than the latent aspect of the 
psychopathic situation. I do not mean to say that analyses, 
itemized as I here suggest for the manifest, would not 
be equally suitable in the realm of the latent. My plea 
would be for an analysis of the manifest in the delusional 
universe prior to that of the latent. 

Let us turn to the grammatical categories of voice and 
mood. First as to the category of the voice, with its sub- 
divisions, active, passive, and middle (or reflexive). I 
learn that my colleagues find the grammatical voice con- 
dit on as it were to “click into place” in their analysis of a 
great many delusional situations. In our difficul. combina- 
tion of extensive and ntensive work at the Psychopathic 
Hospital in Boston, where we deal with a great many cases 
that are not obviously insane or certainly psychopathic, we 
have naturally developed a technique of examination more 
Socratico. It is clearly not advisable as a rule to ask a 
patient whether he is in the active voice toward his environ- 
ment or whether he is passive therein; and it is clearly far 
from likely that the patient would understand being placed, 
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as it were, in the middle voice. Nevertheless, it is surprising- 
ly easy to develop what the patient believes as to his active 
or passive relation to the environment, and this by means of 
a very few questions. It certainly takes far 'ess than the 
proverbial “‘twenty questions” to determine whether the 
patient is manifestly and subjectively in an active and 
dominant relation to his fellows, in a passive relation thereto, 
or in a personal plight of difficulties with himself. Mixtures 
of these relations also occur. levertheless, ‘t is surpris- 
ingly often the case that the total situation conceived by 
the patient as altered is one to which one of these three 
categories of the grammatical voice—active, passive, and 
reflexive—may be given. It is plain that now and 
then a patient regarding himself as dominant in his 
environment may assume a passive attitude, as of one 
in ambush or playing ’possum, or on the principle that 
“still waters run deep,” and the like. It is likewise plain 
that a patient regarding himself as overwhelmed by his 
entourage may become counteractive to somebody there- 
in whom he takes to be a special foe. In these instances of 
the subjectively-dominant-person-playing *possum, and the 
subjectively-overwhelmed-person-counteractive, we are un- 
doubtedly dealing with objectively passive and objectively 
active persons. Subjectively, analysis promptly shows, the 
patients in question are, as it were, actively playing ’possum, 
and on the basis of being overwhelmed, as it were, passively 
counteractive; that is, active in the capacity of a victim. 
It would seem a contradiction in terms to speak of the 
proverbial caged beast as passive; objectively the beast is 
as mobile as you please; subjectively he is full of feelings of 
effort, etc., but he is, nevertheless, both objectively and 
subjectively in the passive voice grammatica!ly speaking. 
Suppose, now, we are confronted with a patient feeling, as 
so many feel, “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,” despite the ob- 
jective absence of such bonds, is it not wise to regard the 
responsive activities of the patient as quasi normal, namely: 
as not (from the patient’s point of view) essentially other 
than what a normal person would do under the circum- 
stances? The fact that the circumstances are delusional 
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does not render them any the less credible and credited by 
the patient. 

I think it may be at once recognized that there are 
certain values attaching to the statement that the patient 
is in a general way in the active voice or in the passive voice 
with respect to his environment. It is not so certain that 
the category of the middle voice is equally valuable. I find 
that the middle voice again splits up into two; that there 
probably is an active and a passive form of the reflexive or 
middle voice. ‘There are probably at least two sorts of 
internal psychopathic situations which may be characterized 
by the term reflexive. It is, of course, probable that there 
are two sorts of moral situation in general which comport 
with this distinction. For the present, however, I am in- 
sisting merely upon the value of these distinctions on the 
psychopathic side. I would make employment here of the 
dist'nctions between the forms of self so beautifully described 
by James in the chapter on the consciousness of self in his 
Principles of Psychology. He there speaks of the fol!owing 
three kinds of self (1 omit ‘pure ego’ from the present dis- 
cussion): the spiritual, material, and social selves. Dismiss- 
ing for the moment the social self as having to do largely with 
the relations of the subject to his environment, I would 
consider especially the spiritual and material selves, or 
“ego” and “me” of James’ nomenclature. Just as the 
patient’s relations to his environment may be formulated 
as follows: 










(a) Active PAT>ENV 
(b) Passive PAT<ENV 


so we may consider that the patient’s relations to himself 
may be formulated somewaat as follows 





(c) Reflexive (Active) EGO>ME 
(d) Reflexive (Passive) EGO<ME 


The sign > in this formula obviously means many things. 


Thus, a patient active with respect to his environment 
(PAT>ENV) may be a patient with delusions of grandeur 
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giving a variety of orders to his entourage or he may be 
violent and destructive in his environment. He may even, 
as was pointed out above, inhibit his objective activities 
for the moment to secure an ulterior end. The (grammatical) 
activity includes an almost limitless number of forms of 
action. ‘The point lies in the patient’s conception of his 
relation to the environment. So also with the sign < 
A total gamut of relations may be covered by this sign, 
from the extreme instance of the counteractivities of the 
caged beast to the more ordinary phenomena of the ordinary 
delusion of persecution. When we come to the relations 
of the patient to himself, to the reflexive disorders, our diffi- 
culties multiply on account of the well-known logical pit- 
falls of identity and non-identity. It is not necessary to 
read Hegel to become aware of the difficulties of the con- 
cept ‘self-activity,’ and the concept of ‘self-passivity’ is 
not less involved. Just as a normal subject fits his en- 
vironment and the environment fits him approximately, 
so normally there is a similarly satisfactory relation between 
the various parts or categories of the self. We speak of 
self-control, of being at peace with oneself, of having settled 
one’s own problems, of the serenity of virtue, and the like. 
These are examples of perfect fit between the spiritual and 
material selves. The doctrine’of humility which prevails 
in Christianity possibly preaches what the youth believes 
to be too greatra degree of self-abnegation or passivity. It 
is possible that our current idea of self-control is a little 
more that of the Christian self-abnegation than that of the 
strong man having himself well inhand. However that 
may be, it is safe to say that psychopaths often show degrees 
of deviation from what may be called the standard reflexive 
relation of the self to itself which are entirely convincing, 
and illustrate both forms of altered relation of the self to 
itself, namely: the active and the passive forms of reflexive 
disorder. What the French term theomanias, or forms of 
disease with religious exaltation, occasionally show the 
spiritual self in entire control of the bodily self. Psycho- 
pathic degrees of flagellation may be used as examples of 
this kind of disorder. Certain delusions of grandeur of a 
self-contained type of egoism may also illustrate the form. 
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The passive form of reflexive condition is illustrated by a 
number of conditions ranging from the feeling of inadequacy 
of the depressed form of manic depressive psychosis, mastur- 
bation, and the like, up to certain forms of suicide. 

Enough has been said to suggest briefly the advantages 
of employing the ‘voice’ distinction. The tyro in psychi- 
atry—and we may all lay claim to this title as we confront 
many of our problems—finds a great number of his cases 
to click into place with the use of this four-fold system of 
relations as formulated above. A sympathetic harmony 
with the patient’s own attitude is attained by the examiner, 
whose questions become rather legitimately leading ques- 
tions, the answers to which speedily betray any loss of 
dramatic unity which would be endangered by the patient’s 
slipping from one of these four relations to another. The 
latter, indeed, happens in sundry cases of schizophrenia. 
If we cling, in our analysis of the lucid patient’s beliefs, 
to what is manifest and subjective in the patient, and strive 
to understand the patient’s behaviour from one or other 
of these four relations, I believe a certain insight is gained 
which is the best preparation for more thoroughgoing 
factorial analysis, and for the syntheses of successful genetic 
work. 

I turn to the equally interesting but more dubious 
region of the grammatical moods. At this point, I may 
interject an explanation of my looking in the direction of 
the moods of grammar for psychopathological categories. 
As I have set forth more in detail in an article written in 
honor of Prof. Josiah Royce for the Philosophical Review. 
I had occasion to illustrate the method of Prof. Royce’s 
logical seminary by comparing the facts of one science with 
the classification and nomenclature of an older science. 
For reasons which need not concern us, I chose to compare 
psychiatry with grammar. I had been trying to come to 
clearness for myself as to the topic of delusions. Finding 
that many, if not the majority, of delusions are not perverted 
ideas so much as perversions of the believing process, I was 
convinced that I should find more to my comparative purpose 
in the grammar of verbs than elsewhere. Looking through 
Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses, | came upon traces of 
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the old controvesy about the true nature of the subjunctive 
and optative moods. I found, for example, that Delbriick 
held that the subjunctive was a mood of will and the opta- 
tive a mood of wish. Knowing that much had been made 
f the term wish by several workers in the field of psycho- 
pathology, and feeling that over rationalization of the sub- 
junctive type was the rule in other camps, I became per- 
suaded that much might be learned from the situation in 
grammar of possible value in psychiatry. Not knowing 
much about grammar, I was a priori not very likely to get 
very far in correlations. 

However, without further consideration of my reasons 
for effecting such correlations, I will proceed to psychiatric 
suggestions drawn from the moods. It is often stated 
that the term mood is itself not so good a term as the term 
mode; exactly why the Latin term modus should be inter- 
preted in English by the emotion-laden term mood, | am 
not competent to discuss. Strangely enough, however, 
the English term mood so well expresses a certain form 
of rhetorical situation that every educated person would 
clearly understand being put in, ¢. g., the imperative mood, 


or perhaps the optative mood. It would be less idiomatic 
to speak of a person as in the subjunctive mood, although a 
person mulling over hypotheses would probably be the 


connotation of such a phase. A phlegmatic or matter-of- 
fact person might be described as usually in the indicative 
mood without undue stretching of terms. At all events, 
these four moods: the imperative, indicative, subjunctive, 
and optative, are apparently the four characteristic moods 
or modes of the best studied languages, namely; the Indo- 
European group. Other languages contain a variety of 
other variously designated moods, but we find these moods 
reducing as a rule to the standard four. In fact, the majority 
of fresh designations, such as the potential, conditional, 
and the like, on the one hand, and the desiderative, pre- 
cative (prayerful), or jussive (statements of lux fiat type), 
moods, seem to flow in the direction of the subjunctive or 
the optative, as the case may be. 

Without going into this matter at length or justifying 
the idea by historical data I may briefly say that these 
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. moods may be logically related to one another as in the 
following diagram of the hypothetical development of moods: 









Subjunctive Optative 





Indicative 







Imperative 


I have developed in my article for the Philosophical 
Review some notion of the layered development of these 
moods, pointing out that the child of the savage may well 
start with those bare stems that constitute the imperatives; 
that upon the layer of the imperatives may develop the 
matter-of-fact indicatives; and that upon this plateau, the 
two eminences of the subjunctive and the optative develop. 
Science is a matter of hypothesis and employs subjunctives. 
Art is in part at least a matter of imagination and flourishes 
upon optatives. For a certain type of mind, the wish is 
father to the thought; optative air-castles secure the sub- 
ject’s happiness. The scientific or hypothetical type of 
mind attempts to realize itself, as it were, subjunctively. 
The optative person builds, as we say, castles in Spain; the 
subjunctive type is gulled by the well-known ‘Spanish 
captive’. hoax 

It is a curious thing that of the anciently accepted 
temperaments, the choleric corresponds somewhat closely 
with the imperative. The phlegmatic may be said to 
correspond somewhat with the indicative; the sanguine 
rather clearly with the optative. Whether the melancholic 
or atrabilious corresponds with the rationalistic employment 
of subjunctives is not at present wholly clear to me. The 
correlation between the temperaments and the moods is 
sufficiently close to be at least suggestive. 
ia The logician might inquire why we resort to grammatical 
i moods when we have the logical modalities at our command. 
These moda ities, as is well known, cons st of the necessary, 
the contingent, the possthle, and the impossible. It is clear 
that the objectively necessary corresponds somewhat closely 
It is clear that the objectively con- 


























with the imperative. 
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tingent and the subjunctive are closely allied. The possible 
and the optative are a'so not far removed from one another. 
The relation of the impossib!e to the indicative is not at first 
sight close, and only becomes so when it is developed by 
the logicians that the impossible is not so much the opposite 
of the possible as it is the opposite of the necessary; and 
that just as the imperative and the indicative are coupled 
together somewhat apart from the optative-subjunctive 
couple, so the necessary-impossible couple is a little apart 
from the possible-contingent couple. Here again, the 
correlation of the four-fold systems: logical modality on the 
one hand, and grammatical mood on the other, is perhaps 
not exact, though it is decidedly suggestive. 

As against a logician who should decry the use of the 
grammatical moods instead of the logical modalities, I 
would insist as above stated on the preferential use of 
grammatical categories for subjective situations where the 
truth may never be learned, and where, beliefs that we re- 
gard as false, the patient regards as true and upon which he 
proceeds to act accordingly. It may then be "rged that 
the employment of these mood designations is an approxi- 
mately exact way of expressing inexact situations. 

Practically, then, I find my colleagues, although they 
do not accede to the mood distinction as speedily and, as it 
were, passively as they do to the use of the voice distinction, 
to some extent adopting the mood distinction. My own 
idea is that the degeneration, condensation, collapse, or 
precipitation of a subjunctive into an indicative;—that is, 
of an hypothesis into what the patient regards as a fact, 
leads to a mental situation of a pretty definite complexion. 
Signs of pre-existent hypotheses are frequent. Elaborate 
argumentation is the rule, as after all the hypothesis makers 
are precisely the eager disputants of the world. On the 
other hand, when the optative degenerates, condenses, 
collapses, or precipitates, then again one finds evidence in 
the resultant indicatives of the pre-existent wishes. In 
the former case, the subjunctive precipitate is in the form 
of what may be termed a pragmatic delusion or a para- 
pragmatic belief, namely; a false belief which requires 
experience to determine its falsity; whereof we say, “Time 
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will tell.”” On the other hand, the optative precipitate is 
in the form of fantastic delusions which are, as it were, 
prima facie false, that is, false taking into consideration the 
context and circumstances of the patient. These latter 
delusions should not require the test of experience. They 
are not irrational beliefs or rational delusions; they are 
paraphantastic beliefs or fantastic delusions. I offer as a 
suggestion, therefore, the conception that delusions may be 
descriptively classified as degenerate hypotheses, on the one 
hand, and as degenerate wishes on the other. If any one de- 
sires to identify hypotheses and wishes, I shall naturally 
have no objection when proof is brought. The descriptive 
classifications of delusions would fall together at precisely 
such time as the distinction of hypotheses and wishes should 
vanish. I make no point of the ultimacy of the distinction. 
Whether it would not be possible to divide the characters 
of men along these lines, I shall not develop here. 

So much for a brief statement of certain categories 
deliberately derived from grammar that may be of some use 
in the psychiatry and especially in the psychopathology of 
delusions. I believe that it is clear that the analytical items 
of person, number, sex, and time, as involved in the noxious 
events or conditions of the delusional universe, must be of 
value in description. I believe that the four-fold system of 
possible relations of the patient to the environment, on the 
one’ hand, and of the patient to himself, on the other, each 
relation splitting into a pair, active and passive, will also 
more or less appeal to the analyst. The suggestions from 
the grammar of moods are somewhat more doubtful, but, to 
say the least, suggestive. 

In a given case, how much to the point it may be to ask 
what degenerated hypothesis is at the bottom of this irra- 
tional belief, or on the other hand what precipitated wish; 
again, how important it may be to ask whether this patient 
from his own point of view is dominant in his situation or 
overwhelmed by it; or whether, on the other hand, his 
difficulties are ntrapersonal and relate to d’sorders in the 
relative values of his different selves; whether he is in the 
seventh heaven of neglected bodily concerns, or whether he is 
hypochondriacally controlled by somatic factors. Again, is 
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the first person involved alone, or are two persons involved; 
and is the other person involved in the dual universe con- 
ceived as in the second person, namely: as a you, or in the 
third person, as him or her? The dramatic situation is 
entirely different when one is vis-a-vis and when one is an 
eavesdropper. Is the situation not monadic, not dyadic, 
but triadic? Is this a jealousy situation, representing the 
so-called triangle of the novelists; or is the triangle situation 
always actually, as a colleague suggests, essentially tetradic 
in that another model is being more or less unconsciously 
utilized, upon which to build the actual triadic jealousy 
situation? All these and numerous other intriguing prob- 
lems develop in the form, either of hypotheses or of wishes, 
on the part of the psychopathologist. 


SUMMARY 


The writer aims at a descriptive analysis of manifest 
delusions and false beliefs taken subjectively 1. ¢. from the 
patient’s point of view. He regards this as an indispensable 
preliminary to explanatory synthesis of psychopathic situa- 
tions, even should it turn out that aliquid latens is the nucleus 
of such situations. Practically he proposes a minimum of 
terms which the tyro in psychiatric examination must aim to 
get from a lucid patient entertaining or alleged to entertain 
false beliefs. In addition to (a) The person or persons in- 
volved, (b) the number of persons involved, (c) the sex of these 
persons, (b) the time, past, present, or future, in which the 
noxious event or condition is believed to occur, the writer 
deals also with (e) the ‘voice’ in which thé patient takes him- 
self to be. The patient from his own point of view regards 
himself as at odds with the environment 

(1) as it were actively 


(PATIENT>ENVIRONMENT) 
or (2) as it were passively 


(PATIENT<ENVIRONMENT), or again as at odds 


with himself, either 


(3) with higher (spiritual) self dominant 


(EGO>“ ME”) 
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or (4) with lower (material) self dominant 

(EGO<“ME”). The writer deals also with (f) 
the distinction of ‘mood,’ finding that patients above the 
‘imperative’ level entertain either irrational delusions or 
fantastic ones. ‘The writer speculates that irrational (prag- 
matic) delusions represent hypotheses taken as facts (1. e. 
‘subjunctives’ degenerating into ‘indicatives’) and that 
fantastic (prima facie false) beliefs represent wishes taken 
as facts (1. e¢. ‘optatives’ degenerating into ‘indicatives’). 
Possibly those who transcend the imperative and indicative 
levels in normal development split into two classes of persons, 
those with a leaning toward hypotheses (highest develop- 
ment, men of science) and those with a leaning toward wishes 
(highest development, artists). In the body of the paper 
some account is given of the comparative method by which 
these items of psychiatric analysis were obtained, a fuller 
account of which has appeared in the Philosophical Review 
in a paper written in honor of Professor Josiah Royce. 


1Southard: On the Application of Grammatical Categories to the Analysis 
of Delusions; article read in honor of the sixtieth birthday of Professor Josiah 
Royce at the Philadelphia meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
1916. Published in the Philosophical Review May, 1916. 
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THE CLINICAL DELIMITATION OF HYSTERIA. By Meyer Solomon. 
From the New York Medical Journal, November 6, 1915. 


The author touches upon the abuse of the term hysteria, with 
its many concepts according to different authors. He briefly 
discusses some of the concepts, from the clinical standpoint, with 
particular attention to the views of Babinski and of Dejerine and 
Gauckler. 

He recognizes that it would be best to entirely do away with 
the term hysteria, since it is etymologically and scientifically 
inapplicable. But if the term is to be continued to be used, and 
it does not seem that the time is ripe for its complete and per- 
manent abolition, he would limit its application to the clinical 
syndrome consisting of the gross sensori-motor, including the 
special sense disturbances which are the bodily effects of a lasting 
nature flowing out of emotional upset. The crises when of the 
true type should be included. A state of relative indifference or 
passivity with respect to the physical condition should be the 
characteristic mental condition demanded for pure hysteria. If 
other psychic states are present, they may be named appropriately, 
or in accordance with present psychopathological or psychiatric 
terminology where possible. 

The following groups should be excluded from what we may 
agree to call hysteria until a better name is forthcoming: diseases 
wrongly diagnosed, such as organic disease of the peripheral or 
other parts of the body, including the nervous system; conditions 
rightfully belonging under the caption of one of the other psycho- 
neuroses and of the frank psychoses; simulation, deceit and 
deception; Babinski’s pithiatism; Babinski’s emotive (including 
visceral) and reflex phenomena. This would thus leave the group 
mentioned above (sensori-motor disturbances of the voluntary 
nervous system, including disorders of the special senses, and the 
pure major attacks), not due to mere suggestion or simulation, but 
protracted symptoms not removable by mere suggestion-persuasion. 
Functional disturbances of the vegetative nervous system and the 
more definite psychotic reactions are thus excluded from this 
clinical concept of so-called hysteria. The problem of the classi- 
fication of the psychoneuroses is thus brought up for consideration. 

AvuTHor’s ABSTRACT. 
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THE MALINGERER: A CLINICAL sTupDY. By Bernard Glueck, 
M.D. Published in International Clinics, 1915, Vol. 111, Series 25. 


In a very interesting paper, Glueck takes up the problem of 
the malingerer, comparing him to the ordinary and the pathological 
Malingering is a special form of lying. The determinants of 
ordinary lying may be obvious (conscious) or hidden (unconscious), 
the degree of participation of the latter depending upon the de- 
gree of repression necessitated by social, ethical and aesthetic 
considerations. In the face of stressful situations the lie serves 
the purpose of a more direct, less tedious gratification of the 
instinctive demand for the most satisfactory and least painful 
adjustment. Glueck accepts the theory of absolute psychical 
determinism, namely that “no mental production, voluntary or 
involuntary, can represent anything but a vital part of the person 
producing it.”” The expression of a wish is the driving force in 
both the occasional and the pathological liar. Although not 
denying the role played in lying by disturbances of apprehension, 
retention and reproduction, one must realize that back of every 
lie can be found active forces, conscious or unconscious. 

The pathological liar has an abnormal craving for self-esteem, 
compensates for some real inherent deficiency, by virtué of a ready, 
fertile phantasy, lack of critique, extreme suggestibility, extremely 
defective apperceptive faculties, and falsifications of memory. 

Malingering is the result of deceit and lying in a definite 
situation, as a means of self-preservation, to escape from a painful 
situation. It is common and natural in animals, primitive man, 
savage and inferior races, and in children. Glueck quotes Ferrari 
as saying that in children the common causes are weakness, play- 
fulness, imitation, egotism, jealousy, envy, and revenge. The 
underlying mental processes are those found in normal individuals 
and, following Freud, consist in a conflict between the pleasure 
and reality principles, with the victory going to the pleasure prin- 
ciple, thus leading to phantasy of falsification of reality, phantasy 
being for the afflicted individual reality, by virtue of the endow- 
ment of one’s thoughts with omnipotent power. 

Malingering may occur in the frankly insane, in those 
apparently normal mentally, and in borderline cases. “Crime, 
mental disease, and malingering should perhaps (in certain cases) 
be looked upon as different phases of a mode of reaction to life’s 
problems which belongs to a lower cultural level, which is largely 
infantile in character.” It is often impossible to differentiate 
the genuine from the fictitious in the production of malingerers. 
In his rather one-sided experience at the Government Hospital for 
the Insane the author has not yet seen a malingerer who was 
otherwise normal mentally; hence he concludes that malingering is 
probably a morbid phenomenon and always the expression of an 
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individual inferior mentally. The frequency of malingering in 
hysterics, neurotics, psychopaths, the frankly insane and grave 
delinquents is instructive. Recovery from a psychosis may at 
a later period, as a reaction to a painful situation, lead to maling- 
ering of apsychos is. Malingering in the insane is not infrequent. 

Excellent illustrative cases are interjected at various places 
in the paper. 

All in all, the author makes a valuable and penetrating con- 
tribution to the psychology and make-up of the malingerer and 
pathological liar. Although he adopts some of the very useful 
mental mechanisms of the Freudian school, he has carefully 
avoided the pitfall of the sexual theories, which, were they adopted, 
would apply to ordinary lying, pathological lying and malingering 
as well as to all the other reactions to which they have been applied 
by the Freudian school. 

MEYER SOLOMON. 


ON THE USE OF THE TERM “PSYCHOANALYSIS” AND ITS SUB- 
sTITUTE. By Meyer Solomon. Medical Record, September 18, 
1915. 


Psychoanalysis is preferred to psychanalysis. Although 
psychoanalysis should have the same meaning as mind or mental 
analysis, the Freudian school and others, for the most part, have 
limited the term to mental! analysis according to Freud’s method, 
and even with his attitude and in accordance with his conclusions 
in psychology, normal and abnormal. Although the restriction 
and limitation of the term in this way is unscientific, narrowminded 
and arbitrary, nevertheless the history of the term precludes its 
use in any other sense than that now generally accepted. 

After briefly considering the terms abnormal psychology, 
psychopathology, psychiatry, psychological analysis, bioanalysis, 
psychobioanalysis, praxiology, anamnestic analysis, psycho- 
anamnesis, psychognosis and mental analysis, the writer concludes 
as follows: “I must repeat that the term psychoanalysis, on 
account of its connotations and associations, must be dropped from 
scientific, psychopathological ‘terminology. When used, it should 
be used in the restricted sense given to it by the Freudian school 
and others. To this conclusion I am forced, although I have in 
the past insisted on the broad, unqualified, etymological employ- 
ment of this word. Mental analysis or psychognosis, preferably 
the former, are worthy substitutes.’ 

AutHor’s ABSTRACT. 
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“THE DREAM PROBLEM.” By Dr. 4, E. Maeder, of Zurich; 
authorized translation by Drs. Frank Mellad Haock and Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, of New York; Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph 
Series No. 22. The Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, 1916, New York. Pp. 43, price $0.60. 


















This lecture, given before the Psychoanalytic Congress at 
Munich (1913) was originally published in the Jahrbuch fiir 
Psychoanalyse und psychoanalytische Forschungen; its present 
form will furnish a weicome means of spreading an understanding 
of the newer tendencies of the Zurich school and of giving out the 
reasons for the “schism” in Psychoanalysis. 

From this paper the student of abnormal psychology should 
not anticipate any definitive illumination of the problem of dreams; 
he should expect only a good light on what the psychoanalysts are 
thinking and saying out loud concerning the dream, in the town 
and environs of Zurich, Switzerland. 

This is, of itself, enough to interest a good many persons: first, 
psychoanalysts in New York, Boston and a few other American 
localities, who have to meet the demands of a growing practice 
among the nervously sick, and who, in talking to their patients, 
find the psychological medicine of Jung more mellow and adapted 
to English speaking persons, than the harsh, resistance-provoking 
sexualized Neurosenlehre of Freud. Secondly, there is the growing 
company of the Analyzed themselves, who demand something 
more progressive than an explanation of their infantile fixations 
of the Libido and who are, let us hope, under the inspiration of 
Dr. Putnam’s plea for a Psychoanalysis that shall not live “by 
bread alone” but shall move forward to a higher Weltanschauung. 
Lastly, to those teachers of psychotherapy, among whom must be 
counted the moving spirits of the Psychoanalytic Review, who are 
looking forward to a broadening of the sphere of Psychoanalysis 
and who seem to be working to close the gap that now separates 
Psychoanalysis from Psychology. 

To mention this expectant audience, is to characterize the 
offering of Maeder: like the work of Jung himself, it is a way of 
giving the public what it wants, by an adaptation to the demands 
of opinion, that is palpable, albeit, no doubt, unconscious and 
sincere. 

To the newer ways of thinking, the author seems to do justice, 
criticising as he does some of the Freudian tenets and asserting 
the new liberties of thought in the Zurich group. Of the Freudian 
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‘axiom of the dream as a wish fulfilment’? Maeder says it is” too 
indefinite and especially too one-sided, for it actually fails to em- 
brace the important teleological side of the unconscious function. 
I regard the dream as a means of expression of the unconscious, as 
a true language.” 

It is no doubt ignorance that makes the reviewer wonder why 
a wish, even fulfilled, is not essentially teleological; but it is prob- 
ably only Freud’s failure to give sufficient attention to this aspect 
that Maeder means to criticize. Other criticisms of Freud (pp. 16- 
17) for his lack of sufficient emphasis on the manifest content are, 
on Maeder’s part, so awe-inspiringly autosymbolic that one would 
have to be living strictly in Psychoanalysis to profit by them; but 
it is a relief to hear, in this connection, that Freud “places the 
manifest dream-content in too one-sided a light.”” The reason 
for this, is (we are told) that the Freudian “idea of the ‘secondary 
dream work’ is stamped too ae sly with the teaching about repres- 
ion.”’ ‘This has been the opinion of intelligent outsiders for a long 
time; but now, it is made re finite that Wish-fulfilment and Re- 
pression are not any longer the “big planks” in the Zurich plat- 
form. 

The emphasis is laid upon prospective dreams as against 
regressive dreams; it is regarded as a contrast between Freud and 
Jung that the one should have become over-occupied with the 
dreamer’s Past, and that the other should look more and more to 
the Future, a tendency which Maeder finds so clearly expressed 
in Jung’s “fine American lectures”’ that + does not anywhere, on 
his own account, properly exploit the idea. His analyses, instead 


of justifying by conclusions the implied motto “Excelsior,” 
suggest rather a deliberate setting up of a man of straw and the 
creation of unreal issues regarding the two points of view. Only 
the vaguest support is given to the following pronouncement: “The 
prospective road leads to reality; it promises us, therapeutically, 


the most important insight, just as the retrospective road once 
meant for us a great scientific gain.” (p. 35.) From this viewpoint 
the phallic symbols of dreams and myths, like those of grail and 
lance in the legend of Parsifal, receive a new, more sublimated 
meaning: “In the interpretation of symbols we must not stop short 
at the concrete sexual act; it is our task to connect the prospective 
conception with the retrospective. Freud himself, as I gladly 
admit was the first to give.this interpretation by correlating 
rescue-phantasies of the neurotic with birth dreams.” (p. 34.) 
Seeing that Freud’s birth dream theory has been very much 
questioned by the otherwise sympathetic Dr. Bleuler, (whose 
opinion carries weight in Zurich, as elsewhere) and since this theory 
suggests to the psychologist a truly Cubistic trend in Freud’s 
work, one is not encouraged, by this acknowledgment of Maeder, 
to think more highly of the sort of Futurism that may be erected 
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upon such a foundation. One suspects Dr. Maeder of wishing 
not to seem ungrateful to the Master, while yet, in fact, impugning 
the very ideas that are the cornerstones of the original Psycho- 
analysis. Maeder’s idea of the re-birth of Psychoanalysis through 
the prospective outlook will bear analysis on its own account quite 
as much as the phantasy of the young man who “is still in the 
uterus and looks out,” especially if, as Maeder trustfully says;“ the 
idea of re-birth is an archaic picture for mental development, as 


Dieterich has shown.”’ (Italics ours.) 

The young man looks out and sees a field being ploughed 
thoroughly. “The field is not merely a sexual symbol 
(as Freud makes it) “but is also a symbol of the field of activity, 
the young man’s life task. To plough the field does not mean 
merely coitus, but “to do his work.”’ (p. 32.) 


How Maeder does his work is clearly shown by his interest in 
the visions of “the Florentine B. Cellini’; for, as some may not 
know, the irrepressible Benvenuto is now among the Analyzed. 
We submit that this is not the way that the field of Psychoanalysis 
can be prepared for er ae of thought from Biology of which 
ostentation is being made in Zurich, nor yet will the study of 
myths and historical deuhia eventuate in that philosophical 
development that Putnam has asked psychoanalysts to work 
toward. For Maeder is plainly yielding to the pleasure-principle 
of nursing a philosophy only to unify the credo of his Zurich 
confreres. Thereby he has developed such an autosymbolic use of 
the conveniences of dream analysis that he has forgotten the 
reality principle that lies in a truly biological view toward dreams, 
such as Prince has advocated. 

One cannot follow Maeder into the detail of the dream 
analyses he submits, because that would require almost as much 
space as he has taken to set them forth. Suffice it to say that the 
longest dream analysis (pp. 6-17), of the Blue Horse dream, exhibits 
the symbolic or constructive method of Jung and Maeder in all 
its frailty and teaches us what to expect of the peculiar two-sided 
view of the symbol. This turns out to be a one-sided view, an 
ill-disguised cold-shouldering of the immediate, obvious Freudian 
implications of the dream in question, which is so palpably a sexual, 
possibly even an incest dream, that only unpracticed persons could 
pass them by; yet Maeder blinks at all this and uses the dream 
items as a means of drawing from the dreamer such a mass of 
associations that one can dip out of it any meaning that one chooses. 

In all this groping for meaning and for the definition of sym- 
bols there is lacking one vital element: any proper conception of 
the meaning of meaning; and for this reason the paper, as a contri- 
bution to psychology, adds nothing to our knowledge. Yet there 
are glints here and there not to be despised. The cathartic or 
clarifying function of the dream has evidently been earnestly 
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studied. But its conception is still obscured by an attempt to 
identify it with the self-expression of the artist: “The dream ‘is 
perhaps the primitive work of art.” (p. 21, similarly pp. 2, 3, 4, 5.) 

Unconsciously, Maeder has fallen into the vein adopted by 
Emerson in his lecture on Demonology, one of the Fall and Winter 
novelties of 1839-40: the vein of a coldly glowing amateur of dream 
investigation, dipping into the science, but showing plainly that 
he is more at home in poetry and art. Neither author reaches the 
standard of modern psychological investigation. ‘The difference 
is that Emerson did not have the opportunity for his “bold ex- 
periments with the mind,” as he put it; while Maeder has the 
chance and neglects it. 

Emerson, more importantly than Maeder, has expressed not 
only the prospective function of the dream, but the whole question 
of the interpretative attitude in a nutshell: 

“The soul contains in itself the event that shall presently 
befall it, for the event is only the actualizing of its thoughts. It 
is no wonder that particular dreams and presentiments should fall 
out and be prophetic. ‘The fallacy consists in selecting a few in- 
significant hints when all are inspired with the same sense.” 

Maeder is groping for a formula to interpret that which is 
prefigured in the dream; his analyses of dreams show that he has 
only fourd a rule of thumb, supported by the Will To Believe and 
not by any real grasp of the biologic mechanism of the dreamer’s 
adjustment of phantasy to reality. This paper is a confession of 
doubt as to the old Psychoanalysis and a confession of hope for 
the new, which founds itself on fragments of Freudism. It is an 
altar to an Unknown; as such it is entitled to our respectful con- 
sideration; but our respect is somewhat diminished by the fact that 
the worshippers at this particular altar are continually taking the 
name of psychology and of biology in vain. 


L. H. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE KAISER. A STUDY OF HIS SENTIMENTS 
AND HIS OBSESSION. By Morton Prince. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1915. pp. 112, 60 cents, net. 


The Divine Right Delusion is with the Kaiser a fixed idea, 
which is determined by and is a means for the fulfillment of his 
wishes—to be sole and autocratic ruler of Prussia and the Empire, 
to be sole arbiter and director of the imperial destinies, to decide 
everything for the people and treat them like children, to be 
looked up to as the supreme power. And, says Prince, “this fixed 
idea with its powerful instinct of self-assertion has awakened in 
his junker and militaristic supporters sentiments of self-abasement 
through which they yield submissively to this assumed prerogative 
of the Kaiser and adopt an attitude of Divinity Worship. Thus 
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we have a politico-religious cult in which the Kaiser is the God- 
head.” 

The ideas of self and of his prerogatives are organized in the 
Kaiser’s mind with instinctive emotions (such as greed of possession, 
pride, self-assertion or self-display, pugnacity, vengeful emotion, 
and jealousy). They thus form sentiments, which are deeply 
fixed and organized systems of emotions centred about an idea of 
an object. This abnormal development of the self-regarding 
sentiment with the instinct of self-display explains the presence 
in the Kaiser of some peculiar traits (his fondness for dressing up 
in all sorts of uniforms, his heroic attitudes and his fondness for 
having himself photographed, etc., his self-assumption in such 
various roles as artist, musician, etc., and that most projecting trait, 
his love of power, with his contempt for other nations.) “There 
were (are) also sentiments of World-power and Empire; a desire 
to have a ‘place in the sun,’ to possess colonies and, in particular, 
the Philippines and those of England and France; and to extend 
the German Empire to the Aegean Sea on the south and the North 
Sea on the north.” 

Prince shows conclusively how the conflict between the Kaiser 
and the democracy in Germany (represented by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party) is for the Kaiser a purely personal conflict, and that 
his mental makeup is responsible for his reference to one third of 
his population and more as “traitors,” “a horde of men unworthy 
to bear the name of Germans,” “foes to the country and the em- 
pire,” etc. In his struggle with democracy he sees no defense for 
himself and his autocracy except the army, hence the combination 
of the militaristic and autocratic principles. “It is a fear of 
democracy not for Germany but for himself.’’ This fear seems to 
have been “repressed by the pride of his self-regarding sentiment 
and not allowed to come to the full light of consciousness.” As a 
substitute, so to speak, there has been developed a defense reaction 
consisting of anger and the sentiment of hatred. But this defense 
reaction but hides the real obsession which is repressed in the 
subconscious—the subconscious phobia being a fear of democracy 
for himself and his House. In this way the Kaiser rationalizes his 
political objections to democracy. 

Prince finds himself of necessity discussing the political situa- 
tion in-Germany, shows the Kaiser’s tremendous powers at home, 
and the aims of the Social Democratic party. 

His last sentence in the book brings home a moral: “If the 
powers of Europe want lasting peace through the overthrow of 
autocracy and militarism, 7. ¢., Germanism, the obsession of the 
Kaiser points the way—look to the democracy of Germany!” 

To me the book is of the greatest interest. It shows the 
reader the hidden forces responsible for the greatest war in the 
history of the world. 
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Perhaps I feel this way about the book because I believe it 
expresses the truth and it harmonizes with my views. Whether 
you agree with Prince in the matter or not—and I cannot see how 
any fairminded individual can deny the truth as expounded by 
Prince—you will find a reading or rather study of this little work 
instructive and well worth your while. 

Meyer So_omon. 


MAN——AN ADAPTIVE MECHANISM. By George W. Crile. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1916. Pp. 387. 


Dr. Crile, using a large amount of clinical and experimental 
data of health and disease, attempts to apply the principle of 
natural selection to the physiology of man. Considering man as 
a unit organism and tracing his evolution from the lower stages 
to the present, Dr. Crile attributes the present domination of 
man to his superior adaptivity, made possible by his greater com- 
plexity and more varied reactions. According to his view: health 
is a successful adaptation to the environment, whereas disease is 
the result of incomplete adaptation to the environment. 

In the second part of the book the mechanisms of adaptation 
are considered. It is the nervous system which co-ordinates the 
various parts of the body, and by virtue of which man utilizes 
his ontogenetic and phylogenetic experiences. The contact cep- 
tors, distributed throughout the surface layer of the skin and 
membranes, receive and transmit the incoming environmental 
stimuli. The chemical ceptors initiating and governing the 
purely chemical reactions and processes such as_ respiration, 
hunger, thirst, coagulation, phagocytosis and immunity, maintain 
the chemical purity of the body and protect it against foreign 
proteins, infection, auto-intoxication, and the toxins of pregnancy. 
In the distance ceptors we see the response of the whole organism 
through sight, hearing and smell. Dr. Crile’s consideration of the 
psychological and histological phenomena of the emotions in this 
connection, and their relation to exophthalmic goitre, is admirably 
keen. 

Dr. Crile, believing that “the human organism like plants and 
other organisms is fundamentally a transformer of energy,” at- 
tempts to show that a specific group or kinetic system of organs 
comprising the brain, the thyroid, the adrenals, the liver and the 
muscles has been evolved for the special purpose of transforming 
potential into kinetic energy. Considering the adaptive variation 
in the amount of energy stored, the variation of energy trans- 
formation in the individual, and the histologic changes in the 
brain, the liver, the thyroid and the adrenals, Dr. Crile depicts 
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their sympathetic influence and ably establishes his postulate of a 
kinetic system. 

The third part of the book attempts to apply these facts to 
the phenomena of health and disease and “to throw light upon 
many problems of the medical clinic as well as of human rela- 
tions.”” The intimate relation between the kinetic system and 
the emtions is discussed. “Emotion,” according to Dr. Crile, 
“is the physiological preparation of the entire organism for the 
production of one or another of the great primary motor acts of 
running, fighting or procreation.” The practical application of 
the “‘kinetic”’ theory is most interestingly discussed in the relation 
to arterio-sclerosis, thrombo-angiitis obliterans, diabetes, cardi- 
vascular disease and Bright’s disease. But “the most convincing 
test of the practical application of the kinetic theory,” Dr. Crile 
believes, “‘is to be found in the prevention of surgical shock by 
anociation,”’ 1. ¢. the isolation of the brain from allharmful asso- 
ciations. His arguments in this connection are most. convincing. 

Further adaptations of man as evidenced in the conversion 
of energy for reproduction, in the maintenance of the standard 
chemical purity of the body, and in the induced phenomena occa- 
sioned by certain drugs, are mechanistically explained. There 
then follows an elucidation of the manner in which the vast multi- 
plicity of the adaptive responses is achieved and their specificity 
established. Finally by presenting many penetrating arguments 
Dr. Crile purposes to show “the transformation of energy by 
which men and animals are enabled to adapt themselves to their 
environment” is “effected through an electro-chemical mechan- 
ism.” 

The book is written in an easy and popular style, lending 
itself to use by the layman as well as by the scientist. One 
wishes while reading the first one hundred and sixty’ pages that 
Dr. Crile had established his postulate of the kinetic system in a 
briefer and more concise fashion. But when at last, Dr. Crile 
does present his theory of the kinetic system one is impressed by 
his many valuable and pertinent applications, some of which shed 
novel and interesting light upon many important evolutionary 
clinical and surgical problems. The chapters on “ Diseases of the 
Kinetic System” and “Anociation” are especially excellent. 

The text is valuably illustrated by photomicrographs and 
laboratory tracings, but one wishes that some of the superfluous 
and mundane photographs such as “Athlete making a Record 
Broad Jump” and “Portrait of a beautiful woman posing” had 
been omitted. The sane mechanistic attitude adopted is appeal- 
ing, and Dr. Crile’s keen and able method of attack should cause 
this book to be interesting as well as valuable to the layman, 
physiologist, and the psychologist. 
HerrRMANN L. BLuMGART. 


14 Grays Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SPOON RIVERANTHOLOGY. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. Price $1.25. Pages 248. 


Here is a book not exactly within the confines of psychopath- 
ology, but I am going out of my way to call the attention of the 
reader toit. It has madea pronounced sensation in literary circles. 
It has had a remarkably large sale since it first appeared, for a 
book supposed to be poetry. I[t is written in vers libre (free verse). 
The modern school of vers librists has stirred up quite a hornet’s 
nest among poets and others. Some insist that it is poetry, others 
that it is prose, and still others that it is neither, but betwixt and 
between. Whatever it is, it is here to stay. And whether you 
call this author a vers librist or what not, the contents of the 
work make a strong appeal. To the psychologist of the normal 
or the abnormal, to the criminologist, to the sociologist, to the 
humanitarian, to him who is interested in characterology this 
book should appeal strongly. 

The plan of Spoon River Anthology is this: Spoon River is a 
town of the modern sort in America. Here are to be found all the 
types existing anywhere and everywhere in the country. The 
author opens the work by taking us to the little grave yard on the 
hill. He then permits the occupants of no less than two hundred 
and fourteen graves to tell their little stories. Each one is brief 
and tells of the most important thing in his or her life. Some are 
satisfied with a few lines, others take a page, and only a few more 
than one page. About each little tale a novellette could be built. 

Here we find true realism. We hear the story of the murderer, 
the drunkard, the crooked lawyer, the prostitute, the doctor who 
performed abortion, the judge, the reformer, the cripple, and the 
other individuals who surround us in every city or town of fair size. 

Few of these are optimistic. There is a vein of pessimism and 
a feeling of ““what’s-the useness” of life projected upon the reader. 
There is a showing up of man. His weaknesses and failings are 
presented to us. The impression is given that there is an excuse 
for the worst character portrayed. We sympathize with him or 
her. We feel a delight in the portrayal because we know ourselves 
and our fellowmen to be not unlike the characters portrayed, in 
more than one respect. 

The author, who, I understand is a criminal lawyer in Chicago, 
is a keen observer, a good psychologist, a master in the art of vers 
libre, and an analyst of no mean ability. 

I think it is Bliss Carman who, in his critical review of this 
work, also written in vers libre in imitation of Masters, in The 
Forum, ends his excellent review by hoping .to God that Masters 
won’t take it into his head to come to New Canaan where the poor 
critic happened to dwell. If there is anything interesting there 
requiring translation into vers libre I hope to God Masters does 
find his way there. 
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As an illustration, here is the simple story of Daisy Fraser: 
Did you ever hear of Editor Whedon 
Giving to the public treasury any of the money received 
For supporting candidates for office? 
Or for writing up the canning factory 
To get people to invest? 
Or for suppressing the facts about the bank 
When it was rotten and ready to break? 
Did you ever hear of the Circuit Judge 
Helping anyone except the “Q” railroad, 
Or the bankers? Or did Rev. Peet or Rev. Sibley 
Give any part of their salary, earned by keeping still, 
Or speaking out as the leaders wished them to do, 
To the building of the water works? 
But I— Daisy Fraser who always passed 
Along the streets through rows of nods and smiles, 
And coughs and words such as “there she goes, ”’ 
Never was taken before Justice Arnett 
Without contributing ten dollars and costs 
To the school fund of Spoon River! 


The very first lines in the book hold one: 


Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom and Charley, 
The weak of will, the strong of arm, the clown, the boozer, 
the fighter? 
All, all, are sleeping on the hill. 
Meyer SoLomon. 








